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St. Paul's, seen from across the river. 
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The Tower Bridge. 


GLIMPSES OF LONDON CITY. 


BY SIR WILLIAM PURDIE TRELOAR, BART., 
Ex-Lord Mayor of London. 


HE Lord Mayor of London is 
provided, during his term of 
office, with a civic residence, 

which is situated in the heart of the City. 
‘This Mansion House, as it is called, is 
the standpoint from which I shall take a 
brief survey of some of my neighbours. 
Their doings, as I shall show, are little 
short of marvellous. Londoners them- 
selves fail to realise the magnitude of 
the transactions which are performed in 
an area so small and circumscribed that 
it scarcely finds place upon the general 
map of the Metropolis. 

But before taking this look round from 
the Mansion House, I have so long been 


associated with Ludyate Hill that I cannot 
deliberately turn my back upon St. Paul’s, 
to which the Hill of Ludgate ascends 
It is one of the wonders of the City that 
at every hundred yards its character wholly 
changes, and inquiry generally discloses 
that a particular quarter has retained for 
centuries its distinguishing features. ‘Thus 
Ludgate Hill itself centuries ago was a 
pilgrims’ way to the Shrine on the hill, 
Ludgate Hill must of necessity always 
be included in a great processional route 
to the Cathedral, and it is really the 
proper road for royal and distinguished 
personages proceeding from the West to 
enter the City, as it forms a section of the 
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main artery which runs, more or less 
parallel with the Thames, from Bucking- 
ham and St. James’s Palaces to the 
Tower of London below London Bridge, 
the Cathedral churchyard — interposing 
itself midway and compelling a detour in 
order to reach Cheapside. ‘The City 
gates have long. since disappeared. 
‘Temple Bar, near the Law Courts, gave 
place to the Griffin within living memory, 
but Lud Gate, originally built during the 
wars of the 


execution a long series of condemned 
criminals. 

Originally these unhappy _ prisoners 
were publicly hanged at ‘Tyburn, and they 
had to pass the Church of St. Sepulchre, 
which stands at the commencement of 
the Holborn Viaduct—one of the sights 
of the City. A Merchant Taylor who 
died in 1612 left #1 6s. 8d. yearly for 
ever, that the bellman should deliver from 
the wall to the criminals, as they went 

by in the 





barons with 
King John, 
was re- 
moved as 
long ago as 
1760. Gone 
with this 
wretched 
debtors’ 
prison are 
many other 
pieces 
known only 
to the 
historian. 
Where are 
the Fleet 
Market and 
the Fleet 
Prison, and 
where too 
is to-day the 
unsavoury 
Fleet Ditch 
and its four 
bridges ? 
Great 
have been 
the changes 
in my ward 
— that of 
Farringdon 








cart,. **¢ 
most pious 
and aweful 
admoni- 
tion.” Some 
other use, 
no doubt, 
has been 
found for 
this bequest, 
as the 
custom has 
fallen into 
desuetude. 
Americans 
well know 
this particu- 
lar City 
church. 
which was 
dedicated to 
the Holy 
Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, 
because _ it 
is the burial- 
place of the 
famous 
Captain 
John Smith, 
who—ac- 
cording to 





Without— 
but the 
greatest, 
after all, are comparatively of recent 
date. In spite of them, Ludgate Hill 
may still be recognised in old _ prints. 
Memorials of the past are one by one 
giving place to the demands of the 
present bustling age. 

And here, inasniuch as the street in 
which the grim old prison stood runs out 
of Ludgate Hill, I am tempted to refer 
to the new Old Bailey which has risen 
upon the site of Newgate Gaol, a prison 
which sheltered on the eve of their 
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A November day, St. Paul's. 





an ancient 
record— 
‘“*perhaps 
underwent more romantic adventures, and 
deeds of arms, than any man who ever 
existed, I refer (says the author) to his 
history for his wondrous acts of chivalry : 
for the kindness he experienced amongst 
Turks, from the beauteous lady Tragaby- 
sanda, the charitable Lady Calamata, and 
the blessed Pokahontas, the great King 
of Virginia’s daughter.” 

Smith assumed the title of ‘ Admiral 
of New England.” It appeared on the 
title-page of all that he printed, in con- 























junction with the 
description ‘“ some- 
time Governor of 
Virginia.” 

I have extracted 
the reference to 
Smith from a very 
old history of London 
in my possession to 
which I turned for 
another purpose. 
‘The volume contains 
a particularly interest- 
ing reference to the 
Mansion House. It 
appears from _ this 
authority that the 
civic building, with 
many others, stood 
on the site of the 
Stocks- Market, which 
took its name from 
a pair of stocks for 
the punishment of 
offenders, erected in 
an open place near 
this spot as early as 
the year 1281, 

This was the great 
market of the City 
during many cen- 
turies, In it stood 
the famous equestrian 
statue erected in 
honour of Charles IT, 
by Sir Robert Viner, 
Lord Mayor. Here 
is the story of how 
the worthy knight 
got the statue ready 
made, 

“Fortunately his 
lordship discovered 
one (made at Leg- 
horn) of John 
Sobieski, King of 
Poland, trampling on 
a ‘Turk. The good 
Knight caused some 
alterations to be 
made, and christened 
the Polish monarch 
by the name of 
Charles, and_ be- 
stowed on the tur- 
baned ‘Turk that of 
Oliver Cromwell; 
and thus, new 
named, it arose on 
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Ludgate Circus, 
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this spot in honour of his convivial 
monarch, ‘The statue was removed in 
1738, to make room for the Mansion 
House. It remained for many years 
afterwards in an inn yard, and in 1779 
it was bestowed by the Common Council 
on Robert Viner, Esq., who removed it 
to grace his country seat.” 

I shall not here dwell upon the Mansion 
House itself, as it is with its neighbours 
that I wish to concern myself. But 
before saying something of them, the 


vided. It would seem, however, that 
people on foot prefer to remain above 
ground, for the pavements continue to be 
thronged, and the electrical trains which 
run north, south, and west every minute 
or so, below the surface, apparently have 
not relieved the streets of a single vehicle. 

The number of wheeled conveyances 
passing the Mansion House daily is 
twenty-seven thousand—a figure which 
corresponds with that of the entire night 
population of the City. Practically one- 
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The Fountain, St. Lawrence Jewry (Guildhall Yard). 


Mansion House crossings demand a word. 
They lie in front of the Royal Exchange 
and the Bank of England, the traffic 
which has to be threaded in passing into 
one common centre from no less than 
seven main arteries—viz., Queen Victoria 
Street, the Poultry, Prince’s Street, Thread- 
needle Street, Cornhill, Lombard Street, 
and King William Street. 

Such was the danger of the crossing to 
pedestrians that, in connection with the 
Tube stations, which are constructed 
beneath the roadway, subways were pro- 


fourth of the whole of the buses, cabs, 
carts, vans, drays and vehicles of all kinds, 
with the exception of trams, entering the 
City, go past the Mansion House in the 
course of their journeying. And _ our 
foreign visitors never cease to marvel how 
the gloved hand of a City constable is 
sufficient to control this vast traffic, pre- 
venting it from getting into an inextricable 
tangle. 

One of the wonders of London, within 
a stone’s throw of the Mansion House, 
is an institution of immense importance 
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to the bankers of the whole world—the the employment of a single bank-note 
Clearing House. Thousands of millions or coin, ‘The wear and tear of currency 


Photo by A. H. Blake. 
St. Magnus’ Church, from across the river. 


sterling, in the form of cheques, are which is thereby saved is, of course, in- 
settled in the course of the year, without calculable ; but the greater object gained 
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is the facilitation of business transactions 
upon a scale which on Stock Exchange 
settlement days, or on the “ fourth of the 
month,” when mercantile bills usually 
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grown from small beginnings. Thus, this 
very Bankers’ Clearing House had an 
extremely primitive origin. Clerks of 
the various bankers, who were successors 


Cannon Street Station. 


mature, very often reaches an aggregate 
of hundreds of millions of pounds in 
value. 

To me it is interesting to note how 
the greatest of London institutions have 


to the Goldsmiths who started the busi- 
ness of banking in the City, used to meet 
at the corners of streets to exchange 
cheques and settle differences. ‘Their 
desks were nothing more than the tops 
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of posts, until it was found more con- 
yenient to make the daily rendezvous a 
public-house. In course of time the 
large recess in the window of a banking 
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Street, and here daily the staff are busily 
concerned, and particularly so between 
four o’clock and five o’clock p.m., in 
receiving, entering, and passing on 


Christ Church, Spitalfields, 


house was substituted, until, because the 
clerks made so much _ noise, they were 
provided with a house of their own. 
The building now assigned to the 
purpose is in Post Office Court, Lombard 


cheques which have been “paid in” 
during the day. 

Each banker has a desk, with his name 
affixed, and the clerks distribute the 
drafts and bills accordingly, the name 
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of the banker having been first stamped 
across the cheque. ‘This was the origin 
of “crossing” cheques as a_ security 
against fraud. 

All the bankers keep an account with 
the Bank of England, and they settle 
the differences of each day’s clearing by 
a transfer upon the Bank, paying or re- 
ceiving according to the totals of their 
respective lists of drafts and _ bills. 

The popularity of the private, as well 
as business, banking account in London 
is astonishing. Few householders above 
the working class are without a cheque- 
book, and comparatively a small number 
of domestic household accounts are 
settled nowadays in notes and gold. The 
public have a_ well-merited confidence 
in banks, which are every day multiplying 
their branches, and one reason for this 
extension is that bank panics have ceased 
to exist. 

“Who is the Old Lady of ,Thread- 
needle Street?” She is one of the 
very near neighbours of the Mansion 
House, and lives just across the way— 
in the Bank of England. 

May I not fairly claim for this institu- 
tion the title of a “wonder”? It 
occupies a very central position in the 
City, entirely filling an ‘‘island” site, 
surrounded by thoroughfares with en- 
trances upon each side. Originally the 
Bank began operations at one of the 
City Companies’ halls—that of the Grocers 
in the Poultry. This was on January rst, 
1695, and it stopped payment in the 
year following. The capital was then 
increased to £2,201,171. Justa hundred 
years later, in 1797, the Bank again 
experienced panic, owing to the report 


that French troops had landed in 
Wales. 
The Bank, upon removing from 


Grocers’ Hall, in 1734, held such small 
premises in the house and garden of Sir 
John Houblon that they were quite in- 
visible from the street, the entrance being 
through an arched court, surrounded by 
a church, taverns, and private houses. 
The church was that of St. Christopher, 
and its churchyard is now an enclosed 
garden which forms one of the most 
curious, because unexpected, features of 
the City. The windows of the famous 


Bank Parlour look upon it. 

One of the bank clerks of the name 
of Jenkins lies buried in the garden, As 
he was seven feet six inches in height 
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his body might otherwise have been 
“ snatched.” 

Dividend day until quite recently pre- 
sented curious scenes at the Bank of Eng- 
land, when stockholders of every degree, 
and from all parts of the country, were 
accustomed to collect their warrants and 
sign the ledgers. ‘To-day these warrants, 
representing interest upon Consols, Indian, 
Colonial, and Municipal stocks, inscribed 
at the Bank of England, are transmitted 
by post to the proper persons. 

I do not know why the Bank is 
popularly called the “Old Lady of 
‘Threadneedle Street,” but the story is 
told that in the early part of the last 
century, when “the Green Man,” “the 
Lady in Black,” and other oddities 
notorious for some peculiarity of dress, 
were well known in the City, the “ White 
Lady of ‘Threadneedle Street” was a 
daily visitor to the Bank of England. 

She was, it is said, the sister to a poor 
young clerk who had forged the signature 
to a transfer-warrant, and who was hanged 
in 1809. She had been a needle-worker 
for an army contractor, and lived with 
her brother and an old aunt in the City. 
Her mind became affected at her brother’s 
disgraceful death, and every day after, at 
noon, she used to cross the Rotunda to 
the pay counter, 

Her one unvarying question was: “ Is 
my brother, Mr. Frederick, here to-day ?” 

The invariable answer was, ‘“‘ No, miss, 
not to-day.” 

She seldom remained above five minutes, 
and her last words always were: ‘‘ Give 
my love to him when he returns. I will 
call to-morrow.” 

For many years the stockbrokers of the 
City used to meet in the Rotunda of the 
Bank of England. ‘The money-dealers 
at the close of the seventeenth century 
migrated from the Royal Exchange to 
Garraway’s Coffee House in Change 
Alley, one of the network of courts and 
passages lying between Lombard Street 
and Cornhill—probably one of the 
wealthiest quarters in the whole world, 

From the Rotunda the Stock Exchange 
removed to Capel Court, on the opposite 
side of the street, and in course of years 
it has gradually extended itself until it 
now occupies almost the whole of another 
island site as large as that of the Bank of 
England. 

But for many years the Stock Exchange 
had no actual frontage to the street, and 
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its members went up courts and narrow chanced to find himself within the Stock 
passages into a mysterious temple, whose Exchange he would be greeted with cries 
assage: j sreete h cries 
portals were closely guarded. of “Fourteen hundred,” which was the 
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A London portal (Tower Bridge). 


It was a tradition that for a long period 
the number of its members stood at 
1399. Consequently, whenever a stranger 


signal for much rough play, with the 
object of discouraging any future intrusion. 
Stock Exchange men are jobbers and 
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London River, looking east. 
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brokers. The former are dealers, re- 
maining in the various markets through- 
out the day, waiting to receive the “ turns” 
of the brokers, who have commissions to 
buy or sell stocks or shares for their 
clients the public, who, as I have shown, 
have not the right of admission. 

Important as other Bourses and Ex- 
changes of the world may be, none can 
compare in the magnitude and multi- 
plicity of its transactions with the London 
Stock Exchange, the membership in 
which extends to several thousands, and 
whose dealings concern invested capital 
representing an aggregate value, it is 
computed, of over £9,300,000,000 ster- 
ling, reckoning those securities only which 
are quoted in the Official List. 

Broadly speaking, the Stock Exchange 
keeps strictly to its business—namely, 
the buying, selling, and transferring of all 
kinds of stocks, bonds, and shares ; but in 
the immediate neighbourhood there is 
another exchange, which, whilst it nomi- 
nally limits its transactions to marine 
insurance, will not hesitate to take other 
“risks,” including, it is said, that of 
insuring a lady against the possibility of 
having twins. 

“Lloyd’s” is a business which is one 
of the oldest in the City of London. 
Marine assurance probably began with 
the Italian merchants in Lombard Street, 
and certainly it existed in the reign of 
Edward VI. The marine assurers, or 
underwriters, had rooms in the first Royal 
Exchange in 1627. After the great Fire 
of London, in 1666, they removed to a 
room in Cornhill, and thence to a coffee- 
house in Lombard Street, kept by one 
Lloyd, who collected and published in- 
telligence concerning vessels. 

_ This collection of marine intelligence 
is to-day one of the most important de- 
partinents of Lloyd’s, whose signal stations 
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have spread throughout the world. The 
newspapers all derive their shipping intelli- 
gence from Lloyd’s. But the principal 
object of the gathering of such infor- 
mation is, of course, the enlightenment 
of the subscribers, brokers and under- 
writers, who are concerned in insuring 
vessels and their cargoes afloat in every 
sea. 

The underwriters are required to de- 
posit heavy securities for the protection 
of the assured, and the bonds so held 
by the Committee are of the value of 
several millions, for Lloyd’s numbers 
some two thousand members. 

The underwriters will also undertake 
burglary risks and all sorts of miscel- 
laneous chances. A great many policies 
are “alive” to-day on the life of King 
Edward VII. ; and when a war-cloud over- 
hangs Europe the war risks upon shipping 
in belligerents’ waters have occasionally 
afforded exciting records. 

Lloyd’s has almost a monopoly of the 
upper floor of the Royal Exchange, which 
the late Queen Victoria opened in 1844. 
The ground-floor premises are tenanted 
by assurance companies, cable companies, 
exchange offices, and others, upon the 
exterior. It is the inner quadrangle, now 
roofed in, which is the rendezvous of the 
London merchants whose chief concern 
is the money market and its vicissitudes. 
But it is only at the hour of “ Change ” 
that they congregate upon the flags, or 
pace the ambulatory. At other times of 
the day the public have free access to 
the arcades, in which, as wall frescoes, 
there is gradually collecting a historical 
survey of the progress of civic London, 
each panel having been the gift of some 
wealthy citizen, company, or guild, who 
have in turn commissioned the finest 
artists of the day to paint a moving 
picture of some great episode. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


HOW BERT SMALLWAYS GOT INTO 
DIFFICULTIES, 
§ 1. 
T did not occur to either Tom or 


Bert Smallways that this remarkable 

aerial performance of Mr. Butteridge 
was likely to affect either of their lives in 
any special manner, that it would in any 
way single them out from the millions 
about them ; and when they had witnessed 
it from the crest of Bun Hill, and seen 
the fly-like mechanism, its rotating planes 
a golden haze in the sunset, sink humming 
to the harbour of its shed again, they 
turned back towards the sunken green- 
grocery beneath the great iron standard of 
the London to Brighton mono-rail, and 
their minds reverted to the discussion that 
had engaged them before Mr. Butteridge’s 
triumph had come in sight out of the 
London haze. 

It was a difficult and unsuccessful dis- 
cussion. ‘They had to carry it on in 
shouts because of the moaning and 
roaring of the gyroscopic motor-cars that 
traversed the High Street, and in its 
nature it was contentious and _ private, 
The Grubb business was in difficulties, 
and Grubb in a moment of financial 
eloquence had given a_ half-share in it 
to Bert, whose relations with his employer 
had been for some time unsalaried and 
pallish and informal. 

Bert was trying to impress Tom with 
the idea that the reconstructed Grubb 
& Smallways offered unprecedented and 
unparalleled opportunities to the judicious 
small investor. It was coming home to 
Bert, as though it were an entirely new 
fact, that Tom was singularly impervious 
to ideas. In the end he put the financial 
issues on one side, and, making the thing 
entirely a matter of fraternal affection, 


succeeded in borrowing a sovereign on 
the security of his word of honour. 

The firm of Grubb & Smallways, 
formerly Grubb, had indeed been singu- 
larly unlucky in the last year or so. For 
many years the business had struggled 
along with a flavour of romantic insecurity 
ina small, dissolute-looking shop in the 
High Street, adorned with brilliantly 
coloured advertisements of cycles, a dis- 
play of bells, trouser-clips, oil-cans, pump- 
clips, frame-cases, wallets, and other 
accessaries, and the announcement of 
‘Bicycles on Hire,” ‘* Repairs,” ‘Free 
Inflation,” ‘ Petrol,” and similar attrac- 
tions. They were agents for several 
obscure makes of bicycle—two samples 
constituted the stock—and occasionally 
they effected a sale; they also re- 
paired punctures and did their best— 
though luck was not always on their 
side—with any other repairing that was 
brought to them, ‘They handled a line 
of cheap gramophones, and did a little 
with musical boxes, ‘The staple of their 
business was, however, the letting of 
bicycles on hire. It was a singular trade, 
obeying no known commercial or economic 
principles—indeed, no principles. ‘There 
was a stock of ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
bicycles in a state of disrepair that passes 
description, and these, the hiring stock, 
were let to unexacting and reckless people, 
inexpert in the things of this world, at a 
nominal rate of one shilling for the first 
hour and sixpence per hour afterwards, 
But really there were no fixed prices, and 
insistent boys could get bicycles and the 
thrill of danger for an hour for so low 
a sum as threepence, provided they could 
convince Grubb that that was all they 
had. The saddle and handle-bar were 
then sketchily adjusted by Grubb, a 
deposit exacted, except in the case of 
familiar boys, the machine lubricated, 
and the adventurer started upon his 
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career. Usually he or she came back, 
but at times, when the accident was 
serious, Bert or Grubb had to go out and 
fetch the machine home. Hire was 
always charged up to the hour of return 
to the shop and deducted from the 
deposit. It was rare that a bicycle started 
out from their hands in a state of pedantic 
efficiency Romantic possibilities of 
accident lurked in the worn thread of 
the screw that adjusted the saddle, in 
the precarious pedals, in the loose-knit 
chain, in the handle-bars, above all in 
the brakes and tyres. ‘fappings and 
clankings and strange rhythmic creakings 
awoke as the intrepid hirer pedalled out 
into the country. ‘Then perhaps the bell 
would jam or a brake fail to act on a 
hill; or the seat-pillar would get loose, 
and the saddle drop three or four inches 
with a disconcerting bump; or the loose 
and rattling chain would jump the cogs 
of the chain-wheel as the machine ran 
down hill, and so bring the mechanism 
to an abrupt and disastrous stop without 
at the same time arresting the forward 
momentum of the rider; or a tyre would 
bang, or sigh quietly, and give up the 
struggle for efficiency. 

When the hirer returned, a heated pedes- 
trian, Grubb would ignore all verbal com- 
plaints, and examine the machine gravely. 

“This ain’t ’ad fair usage,” he used 
to begin. 

He became a mild embcdiment of the 
spirit of reason. “You can’t expect a 
bicycle to take you up in its arms and 
carry you,” he used to say. “ You got 
to show intelligence. After all—it’s 
machinery.” 

Sometimes the process of liquidating 
the consequent claims bordered on 
violence. It was always a very rhetorical 
and often a trying affair, but in these 
progressive times you have to make a 
noise to get a living. It was often hard 
work, but nevertheless this hiring was 
a fairly steady source of profit, until one 
day all the panes in the window and 
door were broken and the stock on sale 
in the window greatly damaged and dis- 
ordered by two over-critical hirers with 
no sense of rhetorical irrelevance. ‘They 
were big, coarse stokers from Gravesend. 
One was annoyed because his left pedal 
had come off, and the other because his 
tyre had become deflated—small and in- 
deed negligible accidents by Bun Hill 
standards, due entirely to the ungentle 
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handling of the delicate machines en- 
trusted to them—and they failed to see 
clearly how they put themselves in the 
wrong by this method of argument, It 
is a poor way of convincing a man that 
he has let you a defective machine to 
throw his foot-pump about his shop, and 
take his stock of gongs outside in order 
to return them through the window-panes. 
It carried no real conviction to the minds 
of either Grubb or Bert ; it only irritated 
and vexed them. One quarrel makes 
many, and this unpleasantness led to a 
violent dispute between Grubb and the 
landlord upon the moral aspects of and 
legal responsibility for the consequent 
re-glazing. In the end Grubb & Small- 
ways were put to the expense of a 
strategic nocturnal removal to another 
position. 

It was a position they had long con- 
sidered. It was a small, shed-like shop 
with a plate-glass window and one room 
behind, just at the sharp bend in the 
road at the bottom of Bun Hill; and 
here they struggled along bravely, in 
spite of persistent annoyance from their 
former landlord, hoping for certain 
eventualities the peculiar situation of the 
shop seemed to promise. Here, too 
they were doomed to disappointment. 

The high road from London to 
srighton that ran through Bun Hill was 
like the British Empire or the British 
Constitution—a thing that had grown 
to its present importance. Unlike any 
other roads in Europe the British high 
roads have never been subjected to any 
organised attempts to grade or straighten 
them out, and to that no doubt their 
peculiar picturesqueness is to be as- 
cribed. ‘The old Bun Hill High Street 
drops at its end for perhaps eighty or a 
hundred feet of descent at an angle of 
one ‘in five, turns at right angles to 
the left, runs in a curve for about thirty 
yards to a brick bridge over the dry 
ditch that had once been the Otter- 
bourne, and then bends sharply to the 
right again round a dense clump of trees 
and goes on, a simple, straightforward, 
peaceful high road. ‘There had been 


’ 


one or two horse-and-van and _ bicycle 
accidents in the place before the shop 
Bert and Grubb took was built, and, to 
be frank, it was the probability of others 
that attracted them to it. 

Its possibilities had come to them first 
with a humorous flavour. 
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“Here’s one of the places where a 
chap might get a living by keeping 
hens,” said Grubb. 

“You can’t get a living by keeping 
hens,” said Bert. 

“You'd keep the hen and have it 
spatch-cocked,” said Grubb, ‘The motor 
chaps would pay for it.” 

When they really came to take the 
place they remembered this conversation. 
Hens, however, were out of the question ; 
there was no place for a run unless they 
had it in the shop. It would have been 
obviously out of place there. ‘The shop 
was much more modern than their former 
one, and had a_ plate-glass front. 
“Sooner or later,” said Bert, ‘we shall 
get a motor-car through this.” 

“’That’s all right,” said Grubb. ‘‘ Com- 
pensation. I don’t mind when that 
motor-car comes along. I don’t mind 
even if it gives me a shock to the 
system.” 

“And meanwhile,” said Bert, with 
great artfulness, “J/’m going to buy 
myself a dog.” 

He did. He bought three in  suc- 
cession. He surprised the people at the 
Dogs’ Home in Battersea by demanding 
a deaf retriever, and rejecting every can- 
didate that pricked up its ears. “ [ want 
a good, deaf, slow-moving dog,” he said, 
“* A dog that doesn’t put himself out for 
things.” 

They displayed inconvenient curiosity ; 
they declared a great scarcity of deaf 
dogs. 

“Vou see,” they said, “dogs aren’t 
deaf.” 

“Mine’s got to be,” said Bert. “ I’ve 
had dogs that aren't deaf. All I want. 
It’s like this, you see—I sell gramo- 
phones. Naturally I got to make ‘em 
talk and tootle a bit to show ’em orf. 
Well, a dog that isn’t deaf doesn’t like 
it—gets excited, smells round, barks, 
growls. ‘That upsets the customer. See ? 
Then a dog that has his hearing fancies 
things. Makes burglars out of passing 
tramps. Wants to fight every motor 
that makes a whizz. All very well if 
you want livening up, but our place is 
lively enough. I don’t want a dog of 
that sort. I want a quiet dog.” 

In the end he got three in succession, 
but none of them turned out well. The 
first strayed off into the infinite, heeding 
no appeals ; the second was killed in the 
night by a fruit motor-waggon which fled 


before Grubb could get down; the 1! id 
got itself entangled in the front ~ eel 
of a passing cyclist, who came through the 
plate glass, and proved to be an actor out 
of work and an undischarged bankrupt. 
He demanded compensation for some 
fancied injury, would hear nothing of the 
valuable dog he had killed or the window 
he had broken, obliged Grubb by sheer 
physical obduracy to straighten his buckled 
front wheel, and pestered the struggling 
firm with a series of inhumanly worded 
solicitor’s letters. Grubb answered them 
—stingingly, and put himself, Bert 
thought, in the wrong. 

Affairs got more and more exasperating 
and strained under these pressures. ‘The 
window was boarded up, and an un- 
pleasant altercation about their delay in 
repairing it with the new landlord, a Bun 
Hill butcher—and a loud, bellowing, un- 
reasonable person at that—served to 
remind them of their unsettled troubles 
with the old. ‘lhings were at this pitch 
when Bert bethought himself of creating 
a sort of debenture capital ir the business 
for the benefit of ‘om, Eut, as I have 
said, ‘Tom had no enterprise in his com- 
position. His idea of investment was the 
stocking ; he bribed his brother not to 
keep the offer open. 

And then ill-luck made its last lunge 
at their crumbling business and brought 
it to the ground, 
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It is a poor heart that never rejoices, 
and Whitsuntide had an air of coming 
as an agreeable break in the business 
complications of Grubb & Smallways. 
Encouraged by the practical outcome of 
Bert’s negotiations with his brother, and 
by the fact that half the hiring-stock was 
out from Saturday to Monday, they 
decided to ignore the residuum of hiring- 
trade on Sunday and devote that day to 
much-needed relaxation and refreshment 
—to have, in fact, an unstinted good time, 
a beano on Whit Sunday, and return 
invigorated to grapple with their difficulties 
and the Bank Holiday repairs on the 
Monday. No good thing was ever done 
by exhausted and dispirited men. It 
happened that they had made the 
acquaintance of two young ladies in 
employment in Clapham, Miss Flossie 
Bright and Miss Edna Bunthorne, and 
it was resolved therefore to make a 
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“The high road from London to Brighton, that ran through Bun Hill, was like the British Empire or the 
British Constitution—a thing that had grown to its oresent importance.” 
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cheerful little cyclist party of four into 
the heart of Kent, and to picnic and 
spend an indolent afternoon and evening 
among the trees and bracken between 
Ashford and Maidstone. 

Miss Bright could ride a bicycle, and 
a machine was found for her, not among 
the hiring stock, but specially, in the 
sample held for sale. Miss Bunthorne, 
whom Bert particularly affected, could not 
ride, and so with some difficulty he hired a 
basketwork trailer from the big business of 
Wray’s in the Clapham Road. To see our 
young men, brightly dressed and cigarettes 
alight, wheeling off to the rendezvous, 
Grubb guiding the lady’s machine beside 
him with one skilful hand and Bert teuf- 
teuffing steadily, was to realise how pluck 
may triumph even over insolvency. ‘Their 
landlord, the butcher, said, ‘‘Gurr!” as 
they passed, and shouted, “Go it!” ina 
loud, savage tone to their receding backs, 

Much they cared! 

The weather was fine, and though they 
were on their way southward before nine 
o'clock, there was already a great multi- 
tude of holiday people abroad upon the 
roads. There were quantities of young 
men and women on bicycles and motor- 
bicycles, and a majority of gyroscopic 
motor-cars running bicycle-fashion on 
two wheels, mingled with old-fashioned 
four wheeled traffic. Bank Holiday times 
always bring out old stored-away vehicles 
and odd people; one saw tricars and 
electric broughams and dilapidated old 
racing motors with huge pneumatic tyres. 
Once our holiday-makers saw a horse and 
cart, and once a youth riding a black 
horse amidst the badinage of the passers- 
by. And there were several navigable gas 
air-ships, not to mention balloons, in the 
air. It was all immensely interesting and re- 
freshing after the dark anxieties of the shop. 
Edna wore a brown straw hat with poppies, 
that suited her admirably, and sat in the 
trailer like a queen, and the eight-year-old 
motor-bicycle ran like a thing of yesterday. 

Little it seemed to matter to Mr. Bert 
Smallways that a newspaper placard 
proclaimed : 





GERMANY DENOUNCES 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 
AMBIGUOUS ATTITUDE 
OF JAPAN. 

WHAT WILL BRITAIN DO? 
IS IT WAR? 
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This sort of thing was always going on, 
and on holidays one disregarded it as a 
matter of course. Week-days, in the 
slack time after the midday meal, then 
perhaps one might worry about the 
Empire and international politics; but 
not on a sunny Sunday, with a pretty 
girl trailing behind one, and envious 
cyclists trying to race you. Nor did our 
young people attach any great importance 
to the flitting suggestions of military 
activity they glimpsed ever and again. 
Near Maidstone they came on a string 
of eleven motor-guns of peculiar con- 
struction halted by the roadside, with 
a number of businesslike engineers 
grouped about them watching through 
field-glasses some sort of entrenchment 
that was going on near the crest of the 
downs. It signified nothing to Bert. 

“ What’s up ?” said Edna. 

“ Oh !—maneeuvres,” said Bert. 

“Oh! I thought they did them at 
Easter,” said Edna, and troubled no 
more. 

The last great British war, the Boer 
war, was over and forgotten, and the 
public had lost the fashion of expert 
military criticism. 

Our four young people picnicked cheer- 
fully, and were happy in the manner of a 
happiness that was an ancient mode in 
Nineveh. Eyes were bright, Grubb was 
funny and almost witty, and Bert achieved 
epigrams ; the hedges were full of honey- 
suckle and dog-roses ; in the woods the 
distant toot-toot-toot of the traffic on the 
dust-hazy high road might have been no 
more than the horns of elf-land. They 
laughed and gossiped and picked flowers 
and made love and talked, and the girls 
smoked cigarettes. Also they scuffled 
playfully. Among other things they 
talked aeronautics, and how they would 
come for a picnic together in Bert’s flying- 
machine before ten years were out. ‘The 
world seemed full of amusing possibilities 
that afternoon. They wondered what 
their great-grandparents would have 
thought of aeronautics. In the evening, 
about seven, the party turned homeward, 
expecting no disaster, and it was only on 
the crest of the downs between Wrotham 
and Kingsdown that disaster came. 

They had come up the hill in the 
twilight ; Bert was anxious to get as far as 
possible before he lit—or attempted to 
light, for the issue was a doubtful one— 
his lamps, and they had scorched past a 














“Bert had got very dusty and sweaty and strenuous.... He whipped off his jacket and sprang at the 
flames with a shout.” 
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number of cyclists, and by a four-wheeled 
motor-car of the old style lamed by a 
deflated tyre. Some dust had penetrated 
3ert’s horn, and the result was a curious, 
amusing, wheezing sound he got into his 
“honk, honk.” For the sake of merri- 
ment and glory he was making this sound 
as much as possible, and Edna was in fits 
of laughter in the trailer. They made a 
sort of rushing cheerfulness along the 
road that affected their fellow-travellers 
variously, according to their temperaments. 
She did notice a good lot of bluish, 
evil-smelling smoke coming from about 
the bearings between his feet, but she 
thought this was one of the natural con- 
comitants of motor-traction, and troubled 
no more about it, until abruptly it burst 
into a little yellow-tipped flame. 

* Bert!” she screamed. 

But Bert had put on the brakes with such 
suddenness that she found herself involved 
with his leg as he dismounted. She got 
to the side of the road and hastily re- 
adjusted her hat, which had suffered. 

“ Gaw!” said Bert. 

He stood for some fatal seconds 
watching the petrol drip and catch, and 
the flame, which was now beginning to 
smell of enamel as well as oil, spread 
and grew. His chief idea was the sorrow- 
ful one that he had not sold the machine 
second-hand a year ago, and that he 
ought to have done so—a good idea in 
its way, but not immediately helpful. 
He turned upon Edna sharply. ‘“ Get 
a lot of wet sand,” he said. Then he 
wheeled the machine a little towards the 
side of the roadway and laid it down 
and looked about for a supply of wet 
sand. ‘The flames received this as a 
helpful attention, and made the most of 
it. ‘They seemed to brighten and the 
twilight to deepen about them. The 
road was a flinty road in the chalk 
country, and ill-provided with sand. 

Edna accosted a short, fat cyclist. “We 
want wet sand,” she said, and added, 
‘our motor’s on fire.” The short, fat 
cyclist stared blankly for a moment, then 
with a helpful cry began to scrabble in 
the road grit. Whereupon Bert and 
Edna also scrabbled in the road grit. 
Other cyclists arrived, dismounted and 
stood about, and their flame-lit faces ex- 
pressed satisfaction, interest, curiosity. 
“Wet sand,” said the short, fat man, 
scrabbling terribly—“ wet sand!” One 
joined him. ‘They threw hard-earned 
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handfuls of road-grit upon the flames, 
which accepted them with enthusiasm. 

Grubb arrived, riding hard. He was 
shouting something. He sprang off and 
threw his bicycle into the hedge.‘ Don’t 
throw water on it!” he said—“‘don’t 
throw water on it!” He displayed com- 
manding presence of mind. He became 
captain of the occasion. Others were 
glad to repeat the things he said and 
imitate his actions. 

“Don’t throw water on it!” they cried. 
Also there was no water. 

“ Beat it out, you fools!” he said. 

He seized a rug from the trailer (it 
was an Austrian blanket, and Bert’s winter 
coverlet) and began to beat at the burning 
petrol. For a wonderful minute he seemed 
to succeed. But he scattered burning 
pools of petrol on the road, and others, 
fired by his enthusiasm, imitated his 
action. Bert caught up a trailer-cushion 
and began to beat; there was another 
cushion and a table-cloth, and these also 
were seized. A young hero pulled off 
his jacket and joined the beating. Fora 
moment there was less talking than hard 
breathing, and a tremendous flapping. 
Flossie, arriving on the outskirts of the 
crowd, cried, “Oh, my God!” and 
burst loudly into tears. ‘ Help!” she 
said, and “ Fire ! ” 

The lame motor-car arrived, and stopped 
in consternation. A tall, goggled, grey- 
haired man who was driving inquired 
with an Oxford intonation and a clear, 
careful enunciation, ‘Can we help at 
all?” 

It became manifest that the rug, the 
table-cloth, the cushions, the jacket, were 
getting smeared with petrol and burning. 
‘The soul seemed to go out of the cushion 
Bert was swaying, and the air was full of 
feathers, like a snowstorm in the still 
twilight. 

Bert had got very dusty and sweaty 
and strenuous. It seemed to him his 
weapon had been wrested from him at 
the moment of victory. The fire lay like 
a dying thing, close to the ground and 
wicked ; it gave a leap of anguish at every 
whack of the beaters. But now Grubb 


had gone off to stamp out the burning 
blanket ; the others were slacking just at 
the moment of victory. One had dropped 
the cushion and was running to the 
motor-car. 
on!” 

He flung the deflated burning rags of 


“’Rre/” cried Bert; “keep 











cushion aside, whipped off his jacket and 
sprang at the flames with a shout. He 
stamped into the ruin until flames ran up 
his boots. Edna saw him, a red-lit hero, 
and thought it was good to be a man. 

A bystander was hit by a hot halfpenny 
flying out of the air, ‘Then Bert thought 
of the papers in his pockets, and staggered 
back, trying to extinguish his burning 
jacket—checked, repulsed, dismayed. 

Edna was struck by the benevolent 
appearance of an elderly spectator in a 
silk hat and Sabbatical garments. “‘Oh!” 
she cried to him. ‘Help this young 
man! How can you stand and see 
it?” 

A cry of “ The tarpaulin ! ” arose. 

An earnest-looking man in a very light 
grey cycling-suit had suddenly appeared 
at the side of the lame motor-car and 
addressed the owner. “Have you a 
tarpaulin ?” he said. 

“Ves,” said the gentlemanly man. 
“Ves. We've got a tarpaulin.” 

“That’s it!” said the earnest-looking 
man, suddenly shouting. “ Let’s have it, 
quick ! ” 

The gentlemanly man, with feeble and 
deprecatory gestures, and in the manner 
of a hypnotised person, produced an 
excellent large tarpaulin. 

“Here!” cried the earnest-looking 
man to Grubb. ‘“ Ketch holt!” 

Then everybody realised that a new 
method was to be tried. A number of 
willing hands seized upon the Oxford 
gentleman’s tarpaulin. The others stood 
away with approving noises. The tar- 
paulin was held over the burning bicycle 
like a canopy, and then smothered down 
upon it. 

“We ought to have done this before,” 
panted Grubb. 

There was a moment of triumph. The 
flames vanished. Every one who could 
contrive to do so touched the edge of 
the tarpaulin. Bert held down a corner 
with two hands and a foot. The tar- 
paulin, bulged up in the centre, seemed 
to be suppressing triumphant exultation. 
Then its self-approval became too much 
for it; it burst into a bright red smile 
in the centre. It was exactly like the 
opening of a mouth. It laughed with a 

gust of flames. They were reflected redly 
in the observant goggles of the gentle- 
man who owned the tarpaulin. Every- 
body recoiled. 
“Save the trailer!” cried some one, 
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and that was the last round in the battle. 
But the trailer could not be detached ; 
its wicker-work had caught, and it 
was the last thing to burn. A sort of 
hush fell upon the gathering. ‘The 
petrol burnt low, the wickerwork trailer 
banged and crackled. ‘The crowd divided 
itself into an outer circle of critics, 
advisers, and secondary characters, who 
had played undistinguished parts or no 
parts at all in the affair, and a central 
group of heated and distressed principals. 
A young man with an inquiring mind 
and a considerable knowledge of motor- 
bicycles fixed on to Grubb and wanted 
to argue that the thing could not have 
happened. Grubb was short and in- 
attentive with him, and the young man 
withdrew to the back of the crowd, and 
there told the benevolent old gentleman 
in the silk hat that people who went out 
with machines they didn’t understand 
had only themselves to blame if things 
went wrong. 

The old gentleman let him talk for 
some time, and then remarked, in a tone 
of rapturous enjoyment: “Stone deaf,” 
and added, “ Nasty things.” 

A rosy-faced man in a straw hat 
claimed attention. “I did save the front 
wheel,” he said; “you’d have had that 
tyre catch, too, if I hadn’t kept turning 
it round.” It became manifest that this 
was so. The front wheel had retained 
its tyre, was intact, was still rotating 
slowly among the blackened and twisted 
ruins of the rest of the machine. It had 
something of that air of conscious virtue, 
of unimpeachable respectability, that dis- 
tinguishes a rent collector in a low neigh- 
bourhood. “That wheel’s worth a 
pound,” said the rosy-faced man, making 
a song of it. “I kep’ turning it round.” 

New-comers kept arriving from the 
south with the question, “ What’s up?” 
until it got on Grubb’s nerves. London- 
ward the crowd was constantly losing 
people ; they would mount their various 
wheels with the satisfied manner of 
spectators who have had the best. 
Their voices would recede into the twi- 
light; one would hear a laugh at the 
memory of this particularly _ salient 
incident or that. 

“Tm afraid,” said the gentleman of 
the motor-car, “ my tarpaulin’s a bit done 
for.” 

Grubb admitted that the owner was 
the best judge of that. 
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“Nothing else I can do for you?” 
said the gentleman of the motor-car, it 
may be with a suspicion of irony. 

Bert was roused to action. ‘“ Look 
here,” he said. “ There’s my young lady. 
If she ain’t ome by ten they lock her 
out. See? Well, all my money was in 
my jacket pocket, and it’s all mixed up 
with the burnt stuff, and that’s too ’ot 


to touch. Js Clapham out of your 
way ?” 
“All in the day’s work,” said the 


gentleman with the motor-car, and turned 
to Edna. “Very pleased indeed,” he 
said, “if you'll come with us. We're late 
for dinner as it is, so it won’t make much 
difference for us to go home by way of 
Clapham. We’ve got to get to Sur- 
biton, anyhow. I’m afraid you'll find 
us a little slow.” 

** But what’s Bert going to do?” said 
Edna. 

“JT don’t know that we can accommo- 
date Bert,” said the motor-car gentleman, 
“though we’re tremendously anxious to 
oblige.” 

“You couldn’t take the whole lot?” 
said Bert, waving his hand at the de- 
boshed and blackened ruins on_ the 
ground. 

“Tm awfully afraid I can’t,” said the 
Oxford man, “ Awfully sorry, you know.” 

“Then I'll have to stick ’ere for a 
bit,” said Bert. ‘I got to see the thing 
through. You go on, Edna.” 

** Don’t like leavin’ you, Bert.” 

“ You can’t ’elp it, Edna.” ... 

The last Edna saw of Bert was his 
figure, in charred and blackened shirt- 
sleeves, standing in the dusk. He was 
musing deeply by the mixed ironwork 
and ashes of his vanished motor-bicycle, 
a melancholy figure. His retinue of 
spectators had shrunk now to half a 
dozen figures. Flossie and Grubb were 
preparing to follow her desertion. 

“Cheer up, old Bert!” cried Edna, with 
artificial cheerfulness. ‘‘So long.” 

* So long, Edna,” said Bert. 

‘* See you to-morrer.” 

“ See you to-morrer,” said Bert, though 
he was destined, as a matter of fact, to 
see much of the habitable globe before 
he saw her again. 

Bert began to light matches from a 
borrowed boxful, and search for a_half- 
crown that still eluded him among the 
charred remains. His face was grave 


and melancholy. 
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“T wish that ’adn’t ’appened,” said 
Flossie, riding on with Grubb... . 

And at last Bert was left almost alone, 
asad, blackened Promethean figure, cursed 
by the gift of fire. He had entertained 
vague ideas of hiring a cart, of achieving 
miraculous repairs, of still snatching 
some residual value from his one chief 
possession. Now, in the darkening night, 
he perceived the vanity of such intentions, 
Truth came to him bleakly, and laid her 
chill conviction upon him. He took 
hold of the handle-bar, stood the thing 
up, tried to push it forward. ‘The tyreless 
hind-wheel was jammed hopelessly, even 
as he feared. For a minute or so he 
stood upholding his machine, a motion- 
less despair. ‘Then with a great effort 
he thrust the ruins from him into the 
ditch, kicked at it once, regarded it for 
a moment, and turned his face resolutely 
Londonward. 

He did not once look back. 

“That’s the end of that game!” said 
Bert. ‘No more teuf-teuf-teuf for Bert 
Smallways for a year or two. Good-bye 
’Olidays! . . . Oh! I ought to ’ave sold 
the blasted thing when I had a chance 
three years ago.” 


1? 


§ 3. 


The next morning found the firm of 
Grubb & Smallways in a state of pro- 
found despondency. It seemed a small 
matter to them that the newspaper and 
cigarette shop opposite displayed such 
placards as this :— 


f—— a ae — ae 


REPORTED AMERICAN ULTIMATUM. 


| 

| 

| BRITAIN MUST FIGHT. | 
} 

OUR INFATUATED WAR OFFICE | 
STILL REFUSES TO LISTEN | 

TO MR. BUTTERIDGE. | 
GREAT MONO-RAIL DISASTER | 

| AT TIMBUCTOO. | 


or this :— 


| 


WAR A QUESTION OF HOURS. 


NEW YORK CALM. 
EXCITEMENT IN BERLIN. 








or again :— 





WASHINGTON STILL SILENT. 
WHAT WILL PARIS DO? 
THE PANIC ON THE BOURSE. 
THE KING’S GARDEN PARTY TO 
THE MASKED TAWAREKS. 


MR. BUTTERIDGE MAKES AN 
OFFER. 


LATEST BETTING FROM ee 











or this :— 





ta 
WILL AMERICA FIGHT? 


ANTI-GERMAN RIOT IN BAGDAD. 
THE MUNICIPAL SCANDALS AT 
DAMASCUS. 


MR. BUTTERIDGE’S INVENTION 
FOR AMERICA, 











Bert stared at these over the card of 
pump-clips in the pane in the door with 
unseeing eyes. He wore a blackened 
flannel shirt, and the jacketless ruins of 
the holiday suit of yesterday. The 
boarded-up shop was dark and depressing 
beyond words, the few scandalous hiring 
machines had never looked so hopelessly 
disreputable. He thought of their fellows 
who were “out,” and of the approaching 
disputations of the afternoon. He thought 
of their new landlord, and of their old 
landlord, and of bills and claims. Life 
presented itself for the first time as a 
hopeless fight against fate... . 

“Grubb, o’ man,” he said, distilling 
the quintessence, “I’m fair sick of this 
shop.” 

*So’m I,” said Grubb. 

“I’m out of conceit with it. I don’t 
seem to care ever to speak to a customer 
again,” 

“There’s that trailer,” said Grubb, after 
a pause. 

“ Blow the trailer!” said Bert. ‘“ Any- 
how, I didn’t leave a deposit on it. I 
didn’t do that. Still——” 

: He turned round on_ his friend. 

Look ’ere,” he said, “we aren’t gettin’ 
on here. We been losing money hand 
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over fist. 
fifty knots.” 

“What can we do?” said Grubb. 

“Clear out. Sell what we can for 
what it will fetch, and quit. See? It’s 
no good ’anging on to a losing concern. 
No sort of good. Jest foolishness.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Grubb—“ that’s 
all right; but it ain’t your capital been 
sunk in it.” 

“No need for us to sink after our 
capital,” said Bert, ignoring the point, 

“T’m not going to be held responsible 
for that trailer, anyhow. That ain’t my 
affair.” 

““Nobody arst you to make it your 
affair. If you like to stick on here, well 
and good. I’m quitting. I'll see Bank 
Holiday through, and then I’m O.R.P.H. 
See ?” 

“ Leavin’ me ?” 

_“ Leavin’ you. If you must be left.” 

Grubb looked round the shop. It 
certainly had become distasteful. Once 
upon a time it had been bright with 
hope and new beginnings and stock and 
the prospect of credit. Now—now it 
was failure and dust. Very: likely the 
landlord would be round presently to 
go on with the row about the window. 
. . . “Where d’you think of going, Bert?” 
Grubb asked. 

Bert turned round and regarded him. 
“T thought it out as I was walking ’ome, 
and in bed. I couldn’t sleep a wink.” 

“What did you think out ?” 

** Plans.” 

** What plans ?” 

“Oh! You're for sticking here.” 

“ Not if anything better was to offer.” 

“It’s only an ideer,” said Bert. 

** Let’s ’ear it.” 

“You made the girls laugh yestiday, 
that song you sang.” 

“Seems a long time ago now,” said 
Grubb. 

“And old Edna nearly cried—over 
that bit of mine.” 

“She got a fly in her eye,” said Grubb; 
‘*T saw it. But what’s this got to do 
with your plan?” 

“No end,” said Bert. 

Ow?” 

** Don’t you see ?” 

** Not singing in the sireets ?” 

“Streets! No fear! But ’ow about 
the Tour of the Waterin’ Places of 
England, Grubb? Singing! Young men 
of family doing it for a lark? You ain't 
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got a bad voice, you know, and mine’s 
all right. I never see a chap singing on 
the beach yet that I couldn’t ’ave sung 
into a cocked hat. And we both know 
how to put on the toffa bit. Eh? Well, 
that’s my ideer. Me and you, Grubb, 
with a refined song and a_ breakdown. 
Like we was doing for foolery yestiday. 
That was what put it into my ’ead. 
tasy make up a programme—easy. Six 
choice items, and one or two for encores 
and patter. I’m all right for the patter— 
anyhow.” 

Grubb remained regarding his dark- 
ened and disheartening shop; he thought 
of his former landlord and his present 
landlord, and of the general disgusting- 
ness of business in an age which re-echoes 
to The Bitter Cry of the Middle Class ; 
and then it seemed to him that afar off 
he heard the twankle, twankle of a banjo, 
and the voice of a stranded siren singing. 
He had a sense of hot sunshine upon 
sand, of the children of at least tran- 
siently opulent holiday makers in a circle 
round about him, of the whisper, “ They 
are really gentlemen,” and then dollop, 
dollop came the coppers in the hat, 
Sometimes even silver. It was all in- 
come ; no outgoings, no bills. “I’m on, 
Bert,” he said. : 

* Right O!” said Bert, and, “ Now we 
shan’t be long.” 

“We needn’t start without capital 
neither,” said Grubb. “It we take the 
best of these machines up to the Bicycle 
Mart in Finsbury we’d raise six or seven 
pounds on ’em. We could easy do that 
to-morrow before anybody much was 
epeet....” 

“Nice to think of old Suet-and-Bones 
coming round to make his usual row with 
us, and finding a card up ‘Closed for 
Repairs.’ ” 

“We'll do that,” said Grubb with zest— 
“we'll do that. And we'll put up an. 
other notice, and jest arst all inquirers 
to go round to ’im and inquire. See? 
Then they'll know all about us.” 

Before the day was out the whole 
enterprise was planned. They decided 
at first that they would call themselves 
the Naval Mr. O’s, a plagiarism, and not 
perhaps a very good one, from the title 
of the well-known troupe of ‘Scarlet 
Mr. E’s,” and Bert rather clung to the 
idea of a uniform of bright blue serge, 
with a lot of gold lace and cord and 
ornamentation, rather like a naval officer’s, 


but more so. But that had to be 
abandoned as impracticable—it would 
have taken too much time and money to 
prepare. They perceived they must wear 
some cheaper and more readily prepared 
costume, and Grubb fell back. on white 
dominoes. They entertained the notion 
for a time of selecting the two worst 
machines from the hiring-stock, painting 
them over with crimson enamel paint, 
replacing the bells by the loudest sort 
of motor-horn, and doing a ride about 
to begin and end the entertainment. 
They doubted the advisability of this 
step. 

“There’s people in the world,” said 
Bert, “who wouldn’t recognise us, who’d 
know them bicycles again like a shot, and 
we don’t want to go on with no old 
stories. We want a fresh start.” 

** 7 do,” said Grubb, “ badly.” 

“We want to forget things—and cut 
all these rotten old worries. They ain’t 
doin’ us good.” 

Nevertheless, they decided to take the 
risk of these bicycles, and they decided 
their costumes should be brown stockings 
and sandals, and cheap unbleached sheets 
with a hole cut in the middle, and wigs 
and beards of tow. The rest their normal 
selves! ‘The Desert Dervishes,” they 
would call themselves, and their chief 
songs would be those popular ditties, 
“Tn my Trailer,” and ‘ What Price Hair- 
pins Now?” 

They decided to begin with small sea- 
side places, and gradually, as they gained 
confidence, attack larger centres. To 
begin with they selected Littlestone in 
Kent, chiefly because of its unassuming 
name, 

So they planned, and it seemed a small 
and unimportant thing to them that as 
they chattered the governments of half 
the world and more were drifting into 
war. About midday they became aware 
of the first of the evening-paper placards 
shouting to them across the street : 





| | THE WAR-CLOUD DARKENS. 


Nothing else but that. 

“ Always rottin’ about war now,” said 
Beri. “They'll get it in the neck in real 
earnest one of these days, if they ain’t 
precious careful,” 
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§ 4. 

So you will understand the sudden 
apparition that surprised rather than 
delighted the quiet informality of Dym- 
church sands. Dymchurch was one of 
the last places on the coast of England to 
be reached by the mono-rail, and so its 
spacious sands were still, at the time of 
this story, the secret and delight of quite 
a limited number of people. ‘They went 
there to flee vulgarity and extravagances, 
and to bathe and sit and talk and play 
with their children in peace, and the 
Desert Dervishes did not please them 
at all. 

The two white figures on scarlet wheels 
came upon them out of the infinite along 
the sands from Littlestone, grew nearer 
and larger and more audible, honk- 
honking and emitting weird cries, and 
generally threatening liveliness of the 
most aggressive type. ‘‘ Good heavens !” 
said Dymchurch, “ what’s this ? ” 

Then our young men, according to a 
preconcerted plan, wheeled round from 
file to line, dismounted and stood at 
attention. ‘Ladies and_ gentlemen,” 
they said, “‘ we beg to present ourselves— 
the Desert Dervishes.” They bowed 
profoundly. 

The few scattered groups upon the 
beach regarded them with horror for the 
most part, but some of the children and 
young people were interested and drew 
nearer. “There ain't a bob on the 
beach,” said Grubb in an undertone, and 
the Desert Dervishes plied their bicycles 
with comic “ business,” that got a laugh 
from one very unsophisticated little boy. 
Then they took a deep breath and struck 
into the cheerful strain of “ What Price 
Hair-pins Now?” Grubb sang the song, 
Bert did his best to make the chorus a 
rousing one, and at the end of each 
verse they danced certain steps, skirts in 
hand, that they had carefully rehearsed. 
‘*Ting-a-ling-a-ting-a-ling-a-ting-a-ling-a-tang ... 

What Price Hair-pins Now?” 

So they chanted and danced their steps 
in the sunshine on Dymchurch beach, and 
the children drew near these foolish young 
men, marvelling that they should behave 
in this way, and the older people looked 
cold and unfriendly. 

All round the coasts of Europe that 
morning banjos were ringing, voices were 
bawling and singing, children were playing 
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in the sun, pleasure-boats went to and 
fro; the common abundant life of the 
time, unsuspicious of all dangers that 
gathered darkly against it, flowed on its 
cheerful aimless way. In the cities men 
fussed about their businesses and en- 
gagements. The newspaper placards that 
had cried “ wolf!” so often, cried “ wolf!” 
now in vain. 


§ 5. 

Now as Bert and Grubb bawled their 
chorus for the third time, they became 
aware of a very big golden-brown balloon 
low in the sky to the north-west, and 
coming rapidly towards them. “Jest as 
we're gettin’ hold of ’em,” muttered 
Grubb, “up comes a counter-attraction. 
Go it, Bert!” 
‘*Ting-a-ling-a-ting-a-ling-a-ting-a-ling-a-tang ... 

What Price Hair-pins Now ?” 

The balloon rose and fell, went out of 
sight—“ landed, thank goodness,” said 
Grubb—reappeared with a leap. “’Zng/” 
said Grubb. “Step it, Bert, or they'll 
see it!” 

They finished their dance, and then 
stood frankly staring. 

“There’s something wrong with that 
balloon,” said Bert. 

Everybody now was looking at the 
balloon, drawing rapidly nearer before a 
brisk north-westerly breeze. The song 
and dance were a “ dead frost.” Nobody 
thought any more about it. Even Bert 
and Grubb forgot it, and ignored the 
next item on the programme altogether. 
The balloon was bumping as though its 
occupants were trying to land; it would 
approach, sinking slowly, touch the ground, 
and instantly jump fifty feet or so in the 
air and immediately begin to fall again. 
Its car touched a clump of trees, and the 
black figure that had been struggling in 
the ropes fell back, or jumped back, into 
the car. In another moment it was 
quite close. It seemed a huge affair, 
as big as a house, and it floated down 
swiftly towards the sands; a long rope 
trailed behind it, and enormous shouts 
came from the man in the car. He 
seemed to be taking off his clothes, then 
his head came over the side of the car. 
“Catch hold of the rope!” they heard, 
quite plain. 

“Salvage, Bert!” cried Grubb, and 
started to head off the rope. 

Bert followed him, and collided, without 
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upsetting, with a fisherman bent upon 
a similar errand. A woman carrying a 
baby in her arms, two small boys with 
toy spades, and a stout gentleman in 
flannels all got to the trailing rope at 
about the same time, and began to dance 
over it in their attempts to secure it. 
Bert came up to this wriggling, elusive 
serpent and got his foot on it, went 
down on all fours and achieved a grip. 
In half a dozen seconds the whole diffused 
population of the beach had, as it were, 
crystallised on the rope, and was pulling 
against the balloon under the vehement 
and stimulating directions of the man in 
the car. “Pull, I tell you!” said the 
man in the car—“ pull!” 

For a second or so the balloon obeyed 
its momentum and the wind and tugged 
its human anchor seaward. It dropped, 
touched the water, and made a flat, silvery 
splash, and recoiled as one’s finger recoils 
when one touches anything hot. “ Pull 
her in,” said the man in the car. “ She’s 
fainted !” 

He occupied himself with some un- 
seen object while the people on the rope 
pulled him in. Bert was nearest the 
balloon, and much excited and interested. 
He kept stumbling over the tail of the 
Dervish costume in his zeal. He had 
never imagined before what a big, light, 
wallowing thing a balloon was. The car 
was of brown coarse wicker-work, and 
comparatively small. ‘The rope he tugged 
at was fastened to a stout-looking ring, 
four or five feet above the car. At each 
tug he drew in a yard or so of rope, and 
the waggling wicker-work was drawn so 
much nearer. Out of the car came 
wrathful bellowings: ‘‘ Fainted, she has!” 
and then: “It’s her heart—broken with 
all she’s had to go through.” 

The balloon ceased to struggle, and 
sank downward. Bert dropped the rope, 
and ran forward to catch it in a new 
place. In another moment he had his 
hand on the car. “Lay hold of it,” 
said the man in the car, and his face 
appeared close to Bert’s—a_ strangely 
familiar face, fierce eyebrows, a flattish 
nose, a huge black moustache. He had 
discarded coat and waistcoat—perhaps 
with some idea of presently having to 
swim for his life—and his black hair was 
extraordinarily disordered. ‘“ Will all you 
people get hold round the car?” he said. 
“There’s a lady here fainted—or got 
failure of the heart. Heaven alone knows 


which! My name is Butteridge. Butter- 


_idge, my name is-—in a balloon. Now 


please, all on to the edge. ‘This is the 
last time I trust myself to one of these 
paleolithic contrivances. The ripping- 
cord failed, and the valve wouldn’t act. 
If ever I meet the scoundrel who ought 
to have seen ‘5 

He stuck his head out between the 
ropes abruptly, and said, in a note of 
earnest expostulation: “Get some brandy! 
—some neat brandy!” Some one went 
up the beach for it. 

In the car, sprawling upon a sort of 
bed-bench, in an attitude of elaborate 
self-abandonment, was a large, blonde 
lady, wearing a fur coat and a big 
floriferous hat. Her head lolled back 
against the padded corner of the car, 
and her eyes were shut and her mouth 
open. ‘ Me dear!” said Mr. Butteridge, 
in a common loud voice, “ we're safe !” 

She gave no sign, 

“Me dear!” said Mr. Butteridge, in a 
greatly intensified loud voice, ‘“‘we’resafe !” 

She was still quite impassive. 

Then Mr. Butteridge showed the fiery 
core of his soul. ‘If she is dead,” he 
said, slowly lifting a fist towards the 
balloon above him, and speaking in an 
immense tremulous bellow—‘‘if she is 
dead, I will r-r-rend the heavens like a 
garment! I must get her out,” he cried, 
his nostrils dilated with emotion—“ I 
must get her out. I cannot have her 
die in a wickerwork basket nine feet 
square—she who was made for kings’ 
palaces! Keep holt of this car! Is 
there a strong man among ye to take her 
if I hand her out ?” 

He swept the lady together by a 
powerful movement of his arms, and 
lifted her. ‘“ Keep the car from jumping,” 
he said to those who clustered about him. 
“Keep your weight on it. She is no 
light woman, and when she is out of it— 
it will be relieved.” 

Bert leapt lightly into a sitting position 
on the edge of the car. The others took 
a firmer grip upon the ropes and ring. 

* Are you ready ?” said Mr, Butteridge. 

He stood upon the bed-bench and 
lifted the lady carefully. Then he sat 
down on the wicker edge opposite to 
Bert, and put one leg over to dangle 
outside. A rope or so seemed to in- 
commode him, “ Will some one assist 
me?” he said. “If they would take this 
lady?” 














THE 


It was just at this moment, with Mr. 
Butteridge and the lady balanced finely 
on the basket brim, that she came-to. 
She came-to suddenly and violently, with 
a loud, heart-rending cry of ‘ Alfred! 
Save me!” And she waved her arms 
searchingly, and then clasped Mr. But- 
teridge about. 

It seemed to Bert that the car swayed 
for a moment and then buck-jumped and 
kicked him. Also he saw the boots of 
the lady and the right leg of the gentleman 
describing arcs through the air, prepara- 
tory to vanishing over the side of the car. 
His impressions were complex, but they 
also comprehended the fact that he had 
lost his balance, and was going to stand 
on his head inside this creaking basket. 
He spread out clutching arms. He did 
stand on his head, more or less, his tow- 
beard came off and got in his mouth, and 
his cheek slid along against padding. 
His nose buried itself in a bag of sand. 
The car gave a violent lurch, and became 
still, 

“ Confound it!” he said. 

He had an impression he must be 
stunned because of a surging in his ears, 
and because all the voices of the people 
about him had become small and remote. 
They were shouting like elves inside a 
hill. 

He found it a little difficult to get on 
his feet. His limbs were mixed up with 
the garments Mr. Butteridge had dis- 
carded when that gentleman had thought 
he must needs plunge into the sea. Bert 
bawled out, half angry, half rueful, “ You 
might have said you were going to tip 
the basket.” Then he stood up and 
clutched the ropes of the car convulsively. 

Below him, far below him, shining blue, 
were the waters of the English Channel. 
Far off, a little thing in the sunshine, and 
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rushing down as if some one was bending 
it hollow, was the beach and the irregular 
cluster of houses that constitutes Dym- 
church. He could see the little crowd of 
people he had so abruptly left. Grubb, 
in the white wrapper of a Desert Dervish, 
was running along the edge of the sea. 
Mr. Butteridge was knee-deep in the 
water, bawling immensely. ‘The lady was 
sitting up with her floriferous hat in her 
lap, shockingly neglected. The beach, 
east and west, was dotted with little 
people—they seemed all heads and feet— 
looking up. And the balloon, released 
from the twenty-five stone or so of Mr. 
Butteridge and his lady, was rushing up 
into the sky at the pace of a racing motor- 





car. ‘‘ My crikey!” said Bert; “ here’s 
a go!” 


He looked down with a pinched face 
at the receding beach, and reflected that 
he wasn’t giddy; then he made a super- 
ficial survey of the cords and ropes about 
him with a vague idea of “doing some- 
thing.” “I’m not going to mess about 
with the thing,” he said at last, and 
sat down upon the mattress. “I’m not 
going to touch it. ... I wonder what 
one ought to do?” 

Soon he got up again and stared for a 
long time at the sinking world below, at 
white cliffs to the east and flattening 
marsh to the left, at a minute wide pros- 
pect of weald and downland, at dim 
towns and harbours and rivers and ribbon- 
like roads, at ships and ships, decks and 
foreshortened funnels upon the ever- 
widening sea, and at the great mono-rail 
bridge that straddled the Channel from 
Folkestone to Boulogne, until at last, first 
little wisps and then a veil of filmy cloud 
hid the prospect from his eyes. He wasn’t 
at all giddy nor very much frightened, 
only in a state of enormous consternation, 


(70 be continued. 7) 


A ROSE. 


WOULD I were a rose, that all my living 
| Might be to make an incense for your hours, — 
And you might feel, though little heedance giving, 
The glamour of the rose amid your flowers. 


I would I were a rose, that in my dying 

I still might linger near you as of old, 

In tender odours come from crushed leaves lying 
A fragrant pot-pourri in vase of gold. 





R. E. Biacs: 








“The two women clasped each other's hands with genuine delight.” 
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THE REFORMATION OF CELIA. 


BY MADAME VAN DER GOES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


ELIA got up from the low arm- 
chair in which she had _ been 
sitting, crossed the room, and 

stood in front of the small Adams mirror 
which hung over the fireplace, in the 
edge of which were fixed all her in- 
vitations for the following weeks. She 
extracted those for that same afternoon, 
which were three, and examined them, 
screwing up her mouth into the meditative 
pout which was peculiar to her. One, 
with a little smile, she immediately laid 
down on a small mahogany table next 
to the fireplace, the other two she looked 
at thoughtfully and then chose the one 
on which “Lady Blenkinsop requested 
her company ” at a garden-party. 

“That’s perfect,” decided Celia with a 
little yawn, patting her heavy knot of 
auburn hair at the back of her head, as she 
looked at herself in the glass, “ ‘lhey’re 
not too far away from each other; and 
although Julia Blenkinsop’s friends are 
not frantically amusing, they’re not quite 
such bores as Mary Arbuthnot’s.” 

Celia Hillyard was not a beauty. Still 
she had that kind of good looks that 
one might describe as not brilliant, but 
satisfactory ; features neither very bad 
nor very good, a neck of an ordinary 
length, and eyes which were chiefly 
pleasing through their expression. But 
she had a mass of red-brown hair in- 
clined to curl without much persuasion, 
an excellent figure, and a smile which 
her admirers, particularly if they were 
young and ingenuous, generally defined 
as fascinating—perhaps because her lips 
when parted showed a gleam of very 
white teeth, and the mouth itself drew 
to one side in a way which was at 
the same time comic and attractive. 
Verhaps her strongest point (only people 
were not as a rule observant enough to 
realise it), was the shape of her face—an 
oval of a purity and perfection not often 
seen. For the rest she knew perfectly 
well how to dress, how to walk, and how 
to talk—was never at a loss for a witty 
rejoinder, and always, whatever might 
be the state of the weather or her own 


health, appeared to be in the highest 
possible spirits. 

She had been married about five years, 
and unfortunately had not gained from 
this experience a very high opinion of 
the holy estate: perhaps because she 
had started by expecting too much from 
it—thinking it a sort of earthly paradise 
full of happy dreams come true. For 
Celia had only been nineteen when she 
married, and an idealist,’in spite of her 
sensible grey eyes and practical sallow 
face, and general air of being quite 
without sentimental nonsense. But in 
spite of all these indices to the contrary, 
she had had more “sentimental non- 
sense” in her head about the “ ideal 
wife” and “the guardian of the hearth,” 
etc., than most girls at their marriage, 
So that it was a dreadful come-down to 
her to seem to find how prosaic a thing 
the ordinary wife is, particularly in her 
husband’s eyes, and that, whatever glori- 
ous ideas she may have about herself, 
he most emphatically has none about 
her. In her angry moments Celia would 
qualify marriage as a swindle, in her 
frivolous ones, a joke. And yet Hillyard 
was not a bad fellow—on the contrary 
rather a good fellow than otherwise—but 
he was not a Grandison, although in his 
own commonplace way quite as dull. 
It was not his fault, Celia would say to 
herself, if all her ideals had evaporated ; 
it was the fault of the whole conception 
which mankind has, as a race, of marriage. 
A conception so infinitely below what it 
should be : considering a wife, for instance, 
in the light of a dining-room table, or 
drawing-room sofa, or other convenient ob- 
ject, and not as a sacred vestal beside the 
divine fire of the hearth. But although 
in the privacy of her over-sensitive and 
fastidious thoughts Celia would some- 
times grow rather exa/tée and perhaps a 
trifle morbid on this subject, she had 
too much sense of humour to pose as 
the femme incomprise. So she chose the 
other extreme, and resolved to throw all 
ideals, which after all were silly nonsense, 
to the winds, and to enjoy life, and not to 
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care—not to care about anything. And 
one of the best ways of enjoying life, she 
considered, was to do anything for which 
you felt inclined at the time, whether 
right or wrong. But after all zs there such 
a thing as right or wrong? And so, in 
course of time, she found herself involved 
in a flirtation, more or less innocent, with 
Graham ‘Townsley, who was a pleasant 
youth, rather less dull and rather less 
stupid than his fellows—who was good 
company, in fact. For he could sparkle 
pretty continuously, had a manly, pleasant 
face, the reputation of being a first-rate 
sportsman, possessed an excellent tailor, 
and not much conscience: everything, 
in fact, to attract a woman already 
more or less determined to be attracted. 
Celia considered him a pearl, and some- 
times wondered vaguely whether he 
might by any chance be actually falling 
in love with her---sometimes even she 
wondered whether she was falling in love 
with him. But it didn’t matter much, 
anyhow, if it had not been for the fact 
that some people took for granted that 
they were certainly in love with each 
other and ready to throw all morality to 
the winds, if they had not already done 
so. Celia was unpleasantly conscious of 
this frame of the public mind as, going 
up the steps of the Blenkinsops’ house 
that afternoon, she met Mrs. Carsons 
coming down, who, with a frigid smile on 
her once handsome but now rather florid 
and puffy face, offered her a pair of fingers 
which, from being held horizontally and 
not vertically, symbolised quite the con- 
trary of a blessing. Celia was annoyed 
to find herself colouring a little, but 
comforted herself by thinking “ ‘Tiresome 
old wretch!” as she continued her way 
up the steps. But all the same Mrs. 
Carsons, she knew, represented pretty 
accurately all the feelings, fads, tastes 
and opinions of her set. 

Celia looked very sinuous, and taller 
than she really was, in the sweeping, lacy 
folds of her black gown, and with a large 
hat covered with crimson roses set on her 
massed auburn hair. Pleasure and the 
heat of a July afternoon had brought a 
tinge of pink into her face, and her eyes 
were alert and pleased with the world 
about them. ‘There was flattery in the 
glances that followed her as she passed 
through a small rose-coloured drawing- 
room and then through a French window 
on tothe lawn. Here her hostess hastened 


towards her, all billowing crépe-de-chine 
and smiles, and involuntarily Celia heaved 
a sigh of relief, feeling this warmth 
pleasantly after Mrs. Carsons’ polar 
civilities. After a voluble welcome Lady 
Blenkinsop drew Celia towards the 
humming tea-table, where she, among 
many familiar faces, male and female, 
recognised one especially sympathetic 
to her. 

The two sets of teeth gleamed out the 
same moment into a pleased smile. 

“Celia! How delightful this is!” 

“Vi! It’s an age since I’ve seen you!” 

And the two women clasped each 
other’s hands with genuine delight. 

* Let’s go and sit under the rhododen- 
drons,” suggested Vi, picking her cup of 
iced coffee up from the table. ‘ There 
it’s quiet. And let’s hear what you've 
been doing since we were at school 
together. ‘There’s such a noise here that 
the parrot-house at the Zoo would own 
itself beaten.” 

And the women settled themselves in 
two low wicker armchairs in the grateful 
although rather narrow shade of a large 
clump of brightly glowing rhododendron 
bushes. ‘They then, alternately, began by 
giving each other a vague sketch of each 
other’s path of life since it had forked 
at their leaving of their mutual school. 
But soon they got upon more entertain- 
ing topics, Celia giving rather flippant 
accounts of the appearance, sayings and 
doings of those friends whom she had 
met again inher present life. Discussing 
other people, in the emptiness of her 
own heart and life, was congenial to her, 
and she talked with even more than 
usual of her habitual careless gaiety, in 
which there was a touch, as it seemed to her 
friend, of bitterness and defiance. In her 
own flood of words, Celia saw, but with- 
out quite taking them in, a couple pass, 
making their way towards other chairs 
which stood at the opposite side of the 
rhododendron clump. But Vi realised 
them with some interest. One of them, 
the woman, had a shadowy personality ; 
but her companion’s, the man’s, was 
arresting, not because it was unusual, but 
because it was forcible and very sym- 
pathetic. He was no longer young, but 
upright and well made, giving the 
impression of being, or having been, a 
soldier ; his moustache was white against 
his ruddy handsome face, and there was 
a striking will and vitality in the blue 
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eyes beneath their bushy eyebrows—some- 
thing, indeed, in his whole being which 
commanded respect, esteem. 

Vi followed them with her eyes till 
they disappeared round the corner, while 
Celia asked her with cheerful abruptness, 
as she tried to dig the point of her 
parasol into the sun-baked ground : 

“ D’you remember little Lilly Ludlow ?” 

“Yes, of course: why, she was the 
beauty of the school at one time.” 

“Well, she was married—to a very 
nice man; but she eloped with a curate.” 

Vi looked at her with questioning sur- 
prise, while Celia laughed. 

“But she always seemed such a nice 
little thing,” Vi murmured, not knowing 
what else to say, “and I always thought 
you were particularly fond of her.” 

“Oh yes, we were great friends... .. 
But what was I saying? Oh yes, her 
husband adored her at first, but then he 
found out how stupid she was—you re- 
member she was terribly stupid, never 
could do German verbs, etc.,—and so 
one fine day he took it into his head 
to fall in love, or at any rate to think 
that he did, with pretty Mrs. Thessinger, 
and poor Lilly was in despair, for of 
course it was rather ridiculous to be 
dropped like that. And then she eloped 
with a parson—to revenge herself, I sup- 
pose. But it was really too silly of her, 
because the parson was pink and crumpled 
like a new baby, and her husband looked 
like a man at any rate!” 

Both the women laughed ; but following 
almost directly upon Celia’s chatter there 
came these words, reaching them, loud, 
distinct, emphatic, as an answer appa- 
rently to an observation not heard : 

“No, madam, no—-that is not the case. 
A good woman, and especially a good 
wife, is the best thing on God’s earth. 
And such a wife has all a man’s best 
self, his truest tenderness, his highest 
respect, his deepest reverence !” 

Old-fashioned though these sentiments 
were, and rather pompous in the way in 
which they were expressed, yet, either 
because of the tone of voice, vibrative, 
Sincere, manly, in which they were said, 
or because of the contrast with her own 
rather inane talk, Celia was silenced. 

Without knowing why herself, the old 
soldier’s words made a considerable im- 
pression upon her. Fora few moments 
She was quite unable to speak again, as 
if the spring of thoughts had suddenly 
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run dry, and yet she was not conscious 
of any emotion stronger than a mild sur- 
prise, and then pleasure mingled with a 
strange feeling of annoyance and morti 
fication. She tried to pick up her thread 
again, but Vi now did most of the talking, 
and Celia was conscious of being very 
bad company, inattentive, jerkily cheerful, 
answering without knowing what she 
meant herself. 

Suddenly she jumped up. “I believe 
I shall go home,” she said. “I feel tired ; 
I think it must be the heat. Let’s settle 
upon a day for you to come and see 
me.” 

A date was settled; and bidding Vi 
good-bye, and without attempting to 
discover her hostess among the crowd 
on the lawn, Celia hastened away. She 
walked towards the house with bent head, 
not putting up her parasol in spite of the 
July sun, the rustle of her trailing skirts 
on the grass and the murmur of the 
laughter and talk she was leaving behind 
her singing the accompaniment to the 
chief theme which rang dreamily in her 
ears: “ A good wife has all a man’s deepest 
reverence.” But presently she smiled 
slowly, contemptuously, “ Yes, no doubt 
—in theory!” 

Arrived on the pavement before the 
house, Celia shocked the highly respect- 
able servant by declining a vehicle of 
any kind, and setting off on foot for her 
next destination. It was not far, and 
she wanted to walk off her thoughts 
and impressions. These, to tell the 
truth, were rather vague: she was only 
conscious of a distinct feeling of happiness 
mingled curiously with annoyance. 

“ What could the silly old thing mean ?” 
she cried to herself suddenly and fretfully, 
with a nervous frown and her crooked, 
amused, half-unwilling smile. ‘ He must 
know as well as I do, and better too, 
that a man would prefer a chorus-girl 
to his wife any day. Reverence, love, 
respect, for ws— pooh !” 

And yet she was pleased, at ease, 
satisfied with a satisfaction which she had 
not felt for a long time. She enjoyed 
her walk and prolonged it as much as 
possible, looking about her with a smile. 
But suddenly a resolution seemed to fix 
itself in her mind ; she grew serious and 
mended her pace, her lips tightening 
themselves over her teeth and her blood 
mounting into her face. 

And as she arrived before the Vaughans’ 
Il 
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house she heard these words, as if another 
had said them : 

‘Tf one man still believes in us, it is 
worth while, yes, it is worth while to stick 
to one’s ideals!” 

In the Vaughans’ tea-room, she im- 
mediately, among all the crowd and noise, 
made out the handsome face and pleasant 
voice of Graham ‘Townsley, who, although 
ostensibly giving all his attention to a 
short girl with very fine blond hair and 
an outrageous giggle, had his eyes fixed 
upon the door by which Celia came in. 
His face cleared as he saw her, and in 
a few minutes he had disposed of the 
giggling girl and joined her. 

“You are late,” he whispered reproach- 
fully ; “but now you’re here let’s make 
up for lost time.” 

Without answering, but with a smile of 
intelligence, Celia immediately led the way 
into a little room off the one in which 
they were, and which was quite deserted. 

There had been something strained 
and serious in her welcoming smile which 
had disconcerted ‘Townsley a little; but 
he now felt all his serenity returning as, 
following her into the little boudoir, he 
noticed again with delight the slightness 
of her neck, the masses of auburn hair 
above it, and the grace of all her move- 
ments, 

No, there was not another woman in 
London who could walk like that; and, 
by Jove, she knew how to put on her 
clothes too. 

But once in the little room, Celia turned 
to him with a grave face, and unburdened 
her heart. She spoke a good deal and 
rather excitedly, and the gist of what she 
said was, that she, Celia, considered that 
she had been making a fool of herself, 
that she regretted her flirtation with him, 
Townsley (although she was obliged to 
acknowledge that it had been pleasant), 
and that in the future she wished to be 
a friend, simply a friend to him like any 
other. 


“ But weren’t we friends, Celia, nothing 
but friends ?” muttered Townsley sulkily 
and resentfully from the sofa on which 
he had thrown himself. 

“You know what I mean,” said Celia. 
“T know that I’m being rather melo- 
dramatic and boring, yes, I know it— 
but I can’t help it, and I really mean 
what I say” (Townsley groaned im- 
patiently). “There must be no more 
of these appointments, no more of this 
calling each other Celia and Graham 
and making each other confidences, and 
sitting about in corners together, and 
driving about together in  hansoms, 
and meeting in the park, and—and all 
the rest. People are already beginning 
to talk about us, you know.” 

“You're afraid for your reputation, 
then,” he said, colouring angrily. ‘I 
suppose your husband has been lecturing 
you.” 

“No,” said Celia, with a little irrit- 
tatingly mysterious smile. ‘ But some 
one else has, without knowing it.” 

In about half an hour’s time, flushed, 
tired, but triumphant, Celia jumped into 
a cab, and gave her home address in a 
voice which had a satisfied ring in it. 

“Thank Heaven, ¢ha?’s over,” she said 
to herself, “‘ for it was odious—I felt such 
a brute!” For she had left ‘Townsley 
sitting on the sofa of the little room, half- 
sad, half-angry, and wholly bewildered. 
When she got home she found her 
husband ensconced in a large armchair 
in his room reading the evening paper ; 
and as she ran in humming a little tune 
he looked up at her in faint surprise, and 
with a dawning of interest in her making 
his eyes for the time being look intel- 
ligent. 

‘Hallo, C.,” he said, welcoming her 
with good-natured coolness. 

But Celia knelt down impulsively by 
his chair, ‘‘ You must give me a kiss,” 
she said gaily. ‘ For I feel happy—and, 
besides, I’ve deserved it!” 
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IL—A DEAL 


A STORY OF THE TORRES STRAITS PEARLING GROUNDS. 
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: NE of my divers missing!” 
Captain Hayes stooped over 


the lugger’s side and peered 
under 
the steps 
where 
Io San 
and Ku- 
sima 
Shani 
were 
prepar- 
ing to 
descend 
again 
into the 
shoal] 
water of 
the Van- 
derdec- 
ken Bank. 
“Where’s 
Sustu Ma this 
morning?” 
called out. 

Io San shook 
water from his hair 
and ears; his chest 
and biceps were grid- 
ironed with scars where 
the jagged reef-points 
caught him in his de- 
scent. ‘Sustu Ma not 
here to-day,” he answered 
sullenly. “Gone ashore 
long ago last night. Big 
thief Sustu. No dam good!” 

Scattering weeds and shell- 
litter from his basket, he 
dropped like a plummet into the 
fretting shoal water. A few bubbles 
trailed white as blisters where his 
plug-shaped body moved over the 
oyster swathes below. 

Hayes watched the diver’s light- 
ning movements as he plucked and 
scooped the golden-edge shell from 
the shallow floor of the bank. All 
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round on the spongy beds of coral the 
scattered trepang lay like black cucumber. 
The long blue sea-grass moved and swayed 
under the diver’s feet, where the endless 
lanes of coral shut out the questing 

barramundi and the shark. With 

a fish-like motion of the body 
the diver swept to 


“Captain Hayes stooped over the lugger's side.” 
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the surface, a half-filled basket of shell 
under his arm. 

Hayes turned towards the little town- 
ship that seemed to straddle over the 
hummock-ridden sky-line. It was com- 
posed of kanaka hovels, and boasted a 
Chinese bank. Around him on every 
side were pearling luggers and déche-de- 
mer schooners. ‘The surface of the bay 
seemed alive with the bobbing heads of 
sleek-bodied Japanese divers, The loud 
rattle of knives reached him, accompanied 
by the squalling voices of the shell- 
openers employed on the big store-ship 


anchored within a cable’s length of the 


fleet. 

It was seldom that a “skin,” or 
swimming diver, deserted, for although 
Captain Hayes was an _iron-fisted 
disciplinarian, he was a liberal master, and 
generous to a fault in the matter of 
feeding and berthing his crews of Rotumah 
men and Japanese divers, 

Sustu Ma, the missing diver, had been 
twice charged with theft of pearl, and 
acquitted by a hastily formed tribunal of 
lugger captains on the usual plea of 
insufficient evidence. And as Hayes 
glanced from fleet to skyline he meditated 
swiftly upon the cause of Sustu’s desertion, 
until it became clear to him that the 
little brown man was playing thief on a 
larger scale than usual. 

The buccaneer’s meditations were of 
a brief and hurried nature. Slipping into 
a dingey he pushed off from the steps 
and rowed leisurely to the pier, situated 
at the head of an evil-smelling creek 
known as Deliverance Inlet. Once ashore 
he strolled thoughtfully down the crooked 
front street that zig-zagged through 
interminable sand-hills. A few spindly 
trees cast ominous blots of shadows 
across the ant-pitted road. Small groups 
of Kiwais and déche-de-mer fishers 
loafed in the doorways of the kanaka 
boarding-houses, watching the well-known 
figure of the man who had held a French 
gunboat in check only six months before. 

From a word gathered here and there, 
as he strolled through the township, the 
buccaneer was certain that something 
unusual had happened among the wealthy 
Chinese pearl buyers. 

A Cingalee girl, with dorian flowers in 
her hair, ‘tittered softly as he passed. A 
half-drunken sailor blundered from a 
near shanty and gaped owlishly at the 
buccaneer. Hayes caught him by the 
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sleeve gently and swung him round, “ T’ll 
give you a case of gin for that smile of 
yours, Jimmy,” he said huskily. ‘‘Where’s 
Sustu Ma?” 

The sailor, an old shell-opener from 
one of the Dutch Arab Company’s boats, 
hiccupped noisily, and glanced over his 
shoulder at the black shanty keeper 
watching him from inside. ‘You've 
been robbed, Hayes,” he said, in a 
smothered whisper. ‘‘ Sustu—hic—sold 
big pearl he picked up on your bank. 
Not a blister pearl—hic—onderstan’ ; no 
baroque either ; just a fair hummer, an’ 
half the chows—hic—-are in the deal.” 

“The chows are all right,” said the 
buccaneer lazily. ‘‘ How much did Sustu 
get for it, anyhow?” 

“The yellow banks opened—hic-- 
their safes to buy it,” chuckled the sailor, 
“It’s the loveliest freak gem y’ever set 
eyes on!” 

“You saw it then?” 

“Through the bank window—hic— 
yesterday. Eight chows were licking an’ 
—hic—breathin’ over it. Loveliest gem 
yever saw! They’ve christened it the 
Three Planets. Best thing found in the 
Straits since the Little Coronet was lifted 
—hic—off the Aroes reef.” 

Hayes shrugged his shoulders wearily, 
but his eyes leaped across the crooked 
line of bamboo-thatched verandahs and 
gambling-dens that hedged in the Chinese 
bank at Deliverance Inlet. 

Nodding absently to the sailor, he 
strode down the road whistling softly. 
He was not concerned with the where- 
abouts of Sustu Ma, he was merely 
anxious to confront a Chinese bank 
proprietor named Willy Ah King, whose 
reputation as an illicit pearl buyer had 
travelled from Van Diemen’s Gulf to the 
Batavian fisheries. 

As a receiver of stolen gems Willy Ah 
King had baffled every attempt on the part 
of the Territorian police to convict him. 
His agents cruised in their big sampans 
from Sud Est to Thursday Island, and no 
pearling lugger was safe from their heathen 
blandishments and sleight-of-hand thefts. 

Despite every precaution to guard 
their luggers against these Chinese 
marauders, the fleet owners were com- 
pelled to admit that the finest pearls 
found on the banks passed mysteriously 
into the hands of Willy Ah King. The 
pearl companies fretted and bided their 
time, hoping some day to catch his 
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agents within shooting distance of their 
luggers. 

Hayes had put all his capital into the 
six luggers working the shell-strewn floor 
of the Vanderdecken Bank, where the 
narrow swathes of golden-edge and silver- 
lip pearl glittered among the coral and 
trepang beds. And from time to time 
he learned, in a roundabout way, how 
the fruits of his labours were being filched 
from under his eyes. 

The Chinaman is 
the craftiest law-evader 
within the Gulf. His 
mind is an abyss of 
unfathomable schemes 
and untraceable _lar- 
cenies. The habits and 
movements of the 
white criminal may be 
part foreseen or antici- 
pated, but to the aver- 
age investigator the 
brain of the Mongolian 
is a jungle and a blank. 
The most expert de- 
tectives in Australia 
have grown niorose and 
senile in their efforts 
to unravel the innumer- 
able problems  con- 
nected with Chinese 
frauds. 

The bank at De- 
liverance Inlet was 
managed by Willy Ah 
King and his mys- 
terious Australian wife. 
It was built of iron, 
and its dark corridors 
were lined with hessian 
and old canvas sails. 
There were pak-a-pau 
and fan-tan rooms, 
where few white men 
had ever __ entered. 
Pearls were gambled 
and fought for, but no 
one ever guessed how Willy Ah King 
transported his ill-gotten gems from De- 
liverance Inlet to Booby Island. His 
private schooner had often been boarded 
by water police and thoroughly searched, 
the bank had been similarly ransacked 
from strong-room to chimney, yet no 
more pearl had been found than would 
cover the head of a writing-pencil. 

Hayes entered the bank in time to see 
a pigtailed head vanish behind a beetle- 
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covered screen. A pair of slant eyes 
seemed to burn suddenly through the 
uplifting tobacco smoke. 

“What you want, Hayes? Wha’ fo’ 
you come here?” Willy Ah King heaved 
his eighteen-stone bulk into the narrow 
passage and blinked innocently. ‘“‘ Me 
welly busy now. You come to-mollow.” 

“Guess there’ll be no to-morrow for you, 
King, if ’'m kept waiting,” snapped the 
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“Gangs of Filipinos and Burghis men sprawled in grotesque attitudes.’ 


buccaneer. ‘Don’t play your to-morrow 
on me. I’ve got a nickel-plated bullet 
that will cut a hole in your to-morrow. 
Savvy?” 

“You welly funny man, Hayes,” smiled 
the big Chinaman. “ You talkee shoot, 
shoot. Me welly tired. Me no savvy 
anything.” 

“T’ve been robbed of a three-planet 
gem, King.” Hayes spoke smoothly, and 
his eyes fell instinctively on the kris-like 
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knife snuggling in the folds of the silken 
slanderdang. ‘‘I want you to make up 
your mind about returning it. I'll give 
you till four o’clock this evening, and if 
the pearl isn’t aboard my lugger where it 
belongs ¢ 

“What you do then?” grinned the 
Celestial placidly. 

“Guess you'll know when my heel is 
on your face, King. [I'll give you time to 
warn your committee of monkey-headed 
swindlers. I'll allow you most of the 
afternoon to discuss honest finance.” 

“To-mollow, Hayes?—to-mollow ? You 
welly excited.” The Chinaman wagged 
his head like a spring-fitted image as the 
buccaneer picked his way out of the unlit 
passage. ‘The bank reeked of opium 
fumes. In the sweating. darkness of the 
back rooms gangs of Filipinos and Burghis 
men sprawled in grotesque attitudes, 
Some lay with knees up-drawn and eyes 
staring at the bamboo rafters overhead, 
others crouched face down on their mats 
as though some one had flung them from a 
great height, and above all came the low 
slavering sound of opium pipes. 

From every loophole and shutter a Mon- 
golian face watched him as he swung down 
the hot, ant-pitted road. At the wharf 
jetty he paused near an ill-kept house with 
broken shutters, and listened. A voice 
had hailed him from within, and he waited 
somewhat impatiently for it to repeat 
itself. 

In the silence he heard the shrilling wail 
of a Chinese fiddle that throbbed like a 
maddened nerve. Swearing softly he 
moved on, but the voice reached him 
before he had proceeded a dozen yards. 
‘** Follow the man with the falcon, Hayes.” 

The buccaneer stared at the broken 
windows of the house as though expecting 
to see the face of the speaker. A door 
slammed suddenly upstairs ; the sound of 
slippered feet hurrying along the passage 
reached him. Another door closed more 
violently than the first, leaving him to gape 
at the empty house front. The voice was 
strange to him, and he was inclined to 
think that the gang of Chinese pearl-thieves 
were trying to fool and bewilder him. 
“Follow the man with the falcon,” he 
muttered. ‘Guess I’ll be following some 





of their funerals if they don’t brighten up 
their honesty.” 

Stepping into the dingey he pulled 
slowly across the bay to where the luggers 
rolled and sweltered abeam of the Vander- 
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decken Bank. Swarms of gulls and man- 
o’-war hawks fed ravenously in the oily 
backwash where the careless shell-openers 
had flung their rotting heaps of burley 
from the deck of the big store-schooner, 
Resting on his oars, Hayes scanned the 
half-moon-shaped bay, the dazzling ex- 
panse of white beach that stretched to 
the jungled promontory in the north. 

The low thunder of surf on the outer 
reefs broke sullenly across the bay; a 
white sail flitted and hung for a moment 
against thé sombre green of the wooded 
headland. ‘The boat was evidently in the 
hands of an inexperienced sailor, and 
threatened to capsize as the sudden gusts 
of wind drove it beachward half-full of 
water. 

“Chinaman taking a holiday,” mut- 
tered Hayes. “Ought to be at home 
washing clothes instead of piling himself 
on a sand-bar.” 

The next moment he half-rose in the 
dingey, smothering an exclamation of 
surprise. 

Driven ashore by the sudden change of 
wind, the Chinaman scrambled from the 
thwarts, his left arm raised as he 
floundered through the surf, the waves 
beating about his hips and shoulders. 

Pulling closer inshore, and keeping 
well within the shelter of the mangroves, 
the buccaneer tied the dingey to an out- 
spreading root, and walked to a point 
overlooking the beach. 

The Chinaman was now squatting in 
the soft white sand, his face towards 
Deliverance Inlet. Perched on his left 
arm was a full-grown falcon ; a hood was 
drawn over its head, and from time to 
time the Chinaman’s fingers wandered 
gently over its sleek feathers and knife- 
like talons. 

In a flash the buccaneer recalled the 
mysterious instructions which had cqme 
from the house with the broken shutters. 
Strolling from the mangrove shade he 
wheeled suddenly upon the unsuspecting 
Celestial. 

The Chinaman rose with a cry, and 
tried to regain the overturned sailing-boat. 
Hayes caught him wrist and throat, and 
flung him stammering on the sand-heap. 
The falcon hopped to the beach, fluttering 
its wings aimlessly. 

“There's nothing to run away for, 
John.” The buccaneer regarded him 
leisurely. ‘What are you doing here 
with that bird?” 








The Chinaman trembled violently at 
sight of the white man with the flashing 
teeth and sombre eyes, Clutching the 
falcon nervously, he shook himself into 
an upright attitude. ‘Me come here to 
hunt lille birds,” he chattered. “Me 
catchee teal an’ duck. Plenty teal over 
there.” He pointed to a reed-choked 
lagoon beyond the illimitable range of 
sand-hills in the north. 

“Never heard of a falcon being used 
to hunt teal,” said Hayes suspiciously. 

“Welly much likee teal. Me catchee 
lille black 
duck, too.” 

The China- a 
man’s _fin- 
gers strayed 
over the 
bird’s mus- 
cular shoul- 
ders and 
hood; his 
small, slant 
eyes glanced 
at the sky 
from time to 
time. 

* You are 
telling _ lies, 

John.” The 
buccaneer 
lit a cigar 
thought- 
fully. “Do 
you know 
me?” he 
asked softly. 

VEOe Ort 
Cap'n Bully 
Hayes flom 
the _pearl- 
ing - lugger,” 
half - whis- 
pered the 
other. “ My 
father know 
you welly 
well. Him 
say youwelly 
nice man.” 

“Nice! of 
course I’m 
nice!” said 
the bucca- 
neer pon- 
deringly,. 
“VTve been 
nice to all 





“The Celestial drew the hood from the falcon's head.” 
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Chinamen since I was a little boy. But 
you're lying about that falcon. Didn't 
your father tell you what I once did to a 
man who told me lies ?” 

“You beat him welly much, eh, Cap’n ?” 
The Chinaman wriggled uncomfortably, 
and his lips grew dry with fear. 

**No, I didn’t beat him.” Hayes spoke 
with a touch of remorse in his voice. 
“Circumstances compelled me to light 
him up at both ends with a pair of tar- 
barrels.” 

“You no lightee me up with a tar- 
barrel, Cap’n Hayes. Wha’ fo’ you 
wantee make me go on fire? Me 

likee you.” 

“T like you too, John,” 
sighed the bucca- 
neer; “but, much 

as I like you, 
I shall have 
to send 
up your 
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temperature a few hundred degrees unless 
you climb down to honest facts. Be 
honest, and avoid tar-barrels,” he added 
sombrely. 

The Chinaman fell on his knees before 
the scowling white man. ‘“ You no burn 
me up. Me give you falcon to catchee 
um pigeon.” 

“Oh, the falcon catches pigeons!” 
Hayes gaped a little, then, stooping, he 
shook the stammering Celestial by the 
throat. ‘Who sent you here to catch 
pigeons? Quick, or I'll squeeze out your 
lying tongue !” 

‘** My master, Wong Chat, send me over 
to kill um pigeon belonging to Willy Ah 
King.” The Chinaman caught his breath 
fiercely, and bent his head. “Him say 
Willy Ah King’s pigeon cally letters to 
pearl-buyers at Booby Island. He want 
me to get letter welly quick.” 

The buccaneer whistled softly: a thought 
flashed through his mind that left him 
cold-eyed and doubtful. ‘Sit here,” he 
said to the quivering Celestial, “ and carry 
out your master’s instructions. And don’t 
move towards that boat until I give you 
the word.” 

The Chinaman squatted in the sand, 
obediently holding the falcon at arm’s 
length, while his eyes scanned the far-off 
hills that shut out the squalid township 
from view. 

Hayes strode up and down the beach, 
heavy-browed and brooding, halting at 
times to watch the land-crabs scuttling 
over the reef ends and bars. Occasionally 
his eye sought the naked hummocks at 
the head of Deliverance Inlet, where the 
smoke of the town hung sullenly along 
the sky-line. 

A sudden shout took him sharply to 
the water’s edge. The Chinaman was 
pointing to a bird-like speck that rose 
from the distant hummocks and _ floated 
swiftly across the bay. “That Willy 
Ah King’s pigeon! Him fly over here 
byemby to Booby Island!” The China- 
man danced excitedly in the sand, his 
eyes glinting strangely. 

“Guess you ought to know how to fly 
your falcon!” cried Hayes. ‘“ Keep your 
head, and don’t get rattled.” 

Running to the edge of the peninsula 
the Celestial drew the hood from the 
falcon’s head, halting for a moment as 
though gauging the height and velocity 
of the pigeon’s flight as it drew nearer, 

The buccaneer followed his movements 


closely until the released falcon swooped 
upward with the speed of an eagle. For 
thirty seconds he gazed in amazement 
at the upwheeling bird, his blood tingling 
with excitement. The pigeon appeared 
to remain stationary in mid-air, as though 
aware of its enemy’s presence. Then 
it swooped downwards in wild fluttering 
curves toward the cover of the sheltering 
bush. 

With scarce moving pinions the falcon 
poised itself like a dark ball over the 
down-fluttering bird, then with the swift- 
ness. of a bullet flashed upon its quarry. 
A few feathers scattered overhead as the 
stricken bird fell within a few yards of 
the waiting Celestial. Running forward 
he unfastened a small roll of paper from 
the foot of the bird, and presented it timo- 
rously to Hayes. Unrolling it curiously 
the buccaneer saw that it was covered with 
Chinese characters very much smeared 
and traced in red ink. 

Eight years spent among the Mongolian 
traders of the South Pacific had taught 
him something of the Chinese language ; 
a glance at the ink-blurred letter revealed 
its contents. It was addressed to Min 
Yik, a wealthy pearl buyer at Booby 
Island, and ran: 


Most HONOURED SIR,—Our presence 
grows small at mention of your illustrious 
name. We beg to approach you at this 
period of the moon with great news. We 
are in possession of a very fine lustrous 
pearl—a sister to the stars and a cousin to 
our.own magnificent sun, It was brought 
to us by a wretched diver, by name.of Susta 
Ma~a poor Japanese dog unworthy of our 
Imperial connection. I cannot describe the 
gem we bought from him; he accepted 
five hundred Chilian dollars and de- 
parted. It is a peculiar pearl of great 
orient and milkiness, and is composed of 
one large planet-gem surrounded by three 
satellite pearls. It is undoubtedly a freak, 
and will appeal to the eyes of many bar- 
barian kings and ladies—or the dealers in 
Amsterdam and Hatton Garden. With many 
salutations I am hastening to dispatch it 
to your keeping in the usual way. 

I have been bothered by a dog named 
Hayes ; and the Territorian police are watch- 
ing all the roads and exits from Teliverance 
Inlet. All Chinamen are searched 

WILLY AH KING. 


Hayes swore impatiently as he pocketed 
the note, and stared at the Chinaman 
endeavouring to place the hood over the 
head of the fluttering falcon, He was 
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suddenly conscious of his own 
inability to cope with the gang 
of unscrupulous Mongolians 
who utilised carrier pigeons 
to transport messages and 
illicit pearls from one 
port to another. It 
occurred to him that 
the missing pearl 
might at that moment 
be passing through 
space per medium of 
a fast-flying pigeon 
He turned to the 
Chinaman hastily. 
“Your master sent 
you here to catch 
Willy King’s _ bird, 
thinking it was carry- 
ing a valuable pearl, 
I suppose ?” 

The Celestial 
smiled faintly. “ My 
master watch 
Willy King 
tlain pigeon 
evely day 
flom top of 
the bank. 
Byemby he 
think pigeon 
cally allee 
pearl away to 
Booby 
Island. Then 
my master, 
Wong Chat, 
buy falcon 
flom  circus- 
man five, six 
months ago, 
an’ we teach 
hime ebly day 
to kill um 
bird an’ fowl.” 

“You trained the falcon to catch birds 
in the air,” nodded the buccaneer. 
“Chinaman cut Chinaman, eh? What 
are you going to do next?” 

“My master tell me to wait till one, 
two, three pigeon fly over. Me wait to- 
day, to-mollow, long time yet. Me not 
in welly great hurry, Cap'n.” 

“Phew!” The buccaneer regarded 
the Chinaman’s immobile face, the lustre- 
less slant eyes and stooping shoulders 
half-curiously. ‘‘ You think that the big 
pearl will come this way if you wait long 
enough ?” he asked quietly. 
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‘‘Hayes hurled the kanaka aside and raised the half-drowned bird from the water.” 


“Me welly sure. Pearl come along 
in one lille while. Willy King clevvah 
man. My master welly smart, too.” 

Hayes lit his second cigar reflectively, 
and wondered how many of the lugger 
captains had been victimised by the gang 
of illicit merchants, controlled by a 
pigeon-flying expert named Willy King. 
The buccaneer was in no hurry to ac- 
quire riches, but his muscles leaped at 
thought of his hard-won treasure slipping 
into the hands of the slant-eyed robbers. 
The missing pearl was his exciusive pro- 
perty, and its value could only be judged 
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by Willy King’s letter to the gem mer- 
chant at Booby Island. 

From his position on the wooded head- 
land he could easily watch the flight of 
a trained pigeon passing from Deliver- 
ance Inlet; and, unless the bird made 
a wide detour, he was certain that the 
falcon would bring down the Three 
Planet Pearl the moment Willy King’s 
carrier came within striking distance. 

The prospect improved Hayes’ temper. 
He was now prepared to stay on the 
headland until the pearl-carrying pigeon 
was released from the bank at Deliver- 
ance Inlet. Only a Chinaman’s brain 
could have evolved such a scheme. He 
laughed silently as he padded up and 
down the surf-fretted beach, scanning 
the wide bay from east to west; while 
the Chinaman caressed the impatient 
falcon with both hands, ‘Through the 
hot stillness came the sound of the divers 
and shell-openers at their work; from 
time to time a flock of gulls settled in 
a thrashing cloud on the red hump of 
the Vanderdecken Bank. 


The buccaneer was conscious of a 
white-painted skiff moving from the 
luggers towards the promontory. <A 


kanaka wearing a wide-brimmed panama 
was at the oars; a lady sat in the stern 
dressed in a yellow sarong, and carrying 
a white umbrella. The skiff appeared 
to have been circling the small fleet of 
luggers as though its occupants were 
interested in the work of the Japanese 
divers. Approaching the beach swiftly 
it ran ashore under the lee of a narrow 
sandspit. 

Hayes noted that the lady was ex- 
amining him carefully through a pair of 
silver-plated binoculars. Addressing a 
few words to the kanaka she approached 
smilingly, and halted within a dozen 
paces. Hayes bowed slightly, and waited 
for her to speak. 

**T have been watching the pearl-divers 
at work,” she began almost breathlessly. 
“Tt seems incredible that men can swim 
under water and collect shells in their 
baskets.” 

“It is remarkable,” answered Hayes 
somewhat coldly. “The shells are often 
hidden in a jungle of sea-grass and coral, 
and there are times when they are dis- 
covered inside the roof of a diver’s 
mouth,” he added bitterly. 

“Tt would be interesting to study the 
methods of these pearl-thieves. I have 
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heard that the Chinese buyers are quite 
unscrupulous.” She spoke eagerly, and 
her eyes seemed to float in a nimbus 
of liquid violet as she glanced at the 
buccaneer. 

The tropic sun had turned her creamy 
skin to a delicate olive, and Hayes told 
himself that she was twenty-three, and 
dangerously pretty. “The Chinese are 
perfect gourmands when it comes to 
eating gems,” he answered lazily. “I 
generally argue with a pearl-thief along 
the barrel of a rifle,’ he drawled; “it 
saves thinking.” 

She laughed somewhat immoderately 
at his words, and flicked the beach sand 
with the point of her umbrella. She was 
of medium height, and her semi-European 
clothes were expensively made. Hayes 
decided that she was the wife of some 
prosperous trader or Government official 
stationed at Thursday Island. 

Calling to her kanaka servant, she 
indicated a spot on the beach where 
she intended to rest for a while. A 
hamper was brought from the skiff and 
opened, wine and food spread on a snow- 
white cloth by the vioiet-eyed woman, 
who laughed at the buccaneer’s unac- 
countable impatience. 

“Come and picnic on the sands. I 
have some excellent claret and cold 
chicken.” She regarded him quizzingly 
as he tramped up and down the beach. 

Hayes desired to be left alone, and the 
voice of the woman broke harshly upon 
his thoughts. Still, he had no wish to 
play the part of a boor, and he found 
himself, after a while, seated on the 
beach, staring moodily at a bottle of 
claret. 

“You must not think me bold or 
curious,” she said frankly. ‘‘ At present 
I am suffering from overdoses of loneli- 
ness and nerve trouble. It is fully a 
month since I saw a woman of my own 
colour and nationality.” 

The buccaneer almost forgot his own 
mission in the glamour of her swift- 
running conversation. He knew that 
many brave little Australian women be- 
came female Crusoes for their husbands’ 
sake, and lived out their lives on lonely 
atolls and trading stations, until madness 
or pestilence brought them the order of 
release. 

Yet through her well-conducted chatter 
he divined a certain uneasiness of manner, 
as though great things hung on the 
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balance of a word. Behind her, alert and 
obedient, stood the big-chested kanaka 
servant, watching him with sombre eyes. 

A sudden movement in the rear startled 
him. The Chinaman had run to the 
water’s edge, and was pointing excitedly 
towards Deliverance Inlet, where a brown 
speck fluttered and rose in a straight line 
towards the peninsula, 

“Me catchee pigeon this one time, 
Cap’n!” he said gleefully. ‘‘ Waitee one 
lille while till um cross the water.” 

Hayes sprang to his feet, and discovered 
that the lady in the yellow sarong had 
raised the hooded falcon from the beach, 
where the excited Chinaman had left it. 
The bird, unused to being handled so 
familiarly, 
struck 
sharply 
with its 
talons at the 
hand that 
clutched it. 

With a 
suppressed 
cryshe flung 
the clawing 
falcon into 
the surf be- 
side her. 
The kan- 
aka, stand- 
ing by the 
skiff, leaped 
forward at 
the sight of 
her blood- 
stained 
wrist and 
smote 
fiercely at 
the  strug- 
gling bird 
with the 
blade of an 
oar. Bat- 
tered and 
half-sub- 
merged it 
lay with its 
wings out- 
Stretched 
on the sur- 
face of the 
incoming 
tide. 

Stiflin’g 
an Oath, 
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Hayes hurled the kanaka aside and raised 
the half-drowned bird from the water. It 
shivered in his hands, stunned and _ be- 
wildered, as though the oar-blade had 
broken its wings. 

Hereat the Chinaman danced franti- 
cally, pointing skyward to where the 
swift-moving pigeon was already passing 
over their heads. “Why you hurt my 
falcon?” he screamed. ‘“ Why you come 
heah an’ killee my plitty bird? Wha’ 
fo’ ? wha’ fo?” he demanded wrathfully. 

The woman wiped her blood-smeared 
wrist carefully, and turned apologetically 
to Hayes. “I did not think the falcon 
would strike me. And I am so very fond 
of birds.” Slowly, almost accidentally it 





“He waited until the bird cleared the eastern edge of the bank, and fired 
twice in succession.” 
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seemed, she raised her eyes and followed 
the fast disappearing pigeon until it 
vanished beyond the forest of mangroves, 

Hayes made no response as he swung 
along the beach, full of rage against what 
seemed to him an overwhelming touch 
of ill fortune. When he returned to the 
weeping Chinaman he saw with relief that 
the lady had departed in her skiff. 
Watching her for a moment he fancied 
that she was laughing boisterously under 
her big white umbrella. 

“No good to stay here longer.” He 
turned to the Chinaman, and stared sullenly 
at the limp, water-draggled falcon in his 
hands. ‘ We’ve been licked badly,” he 
added, as he strolled towards the dingey. 
“And blamed if I could prevent it, 
either !” 

A few minutes later he gained the 
lugger’s side, and clambered aboard with 
his half-smoked cigar fuming between his 
teeth. 

His first mate, Howe, met him near 
the cuddy, a pair of glasses bulging from 
his pocket, which hinted that he had been 
a witness to the little comedy enacted on 
the beach. 

“Been picnicking with Willy King’s wife, 
Cap’n,” he began deferertially. “ Could 
see you from here quite easily. She’s 
been cruisin’ about the fleet all the 
mornin’.” 

Hayes gaped for a moment, and spat 
away his cigar in disgust. “ ‘That woman 
Willy King’s wife! What in thunder was 
she doing round here ?” 

“ After pearls, I reckon, Cap’n. She’s 
the worst blarneyer in the Gulf. She’d 
have stopped here all day if that hawk 
hadn’t chased the pigeon. She was 
talkin’ to one of the divers at the time, 
when she suddenly looked up an’ spotted 
some feathers flyin’. She nearly jumped 
out of the skiff. I heard her tell the 
kanaka to pull for his life, and see what 
was happening on the beach.” 

“The Chinaman with the hawk didn’t 
know her, any way,” growled Hayes. 
“And he knows more about Willy King 
than most men.” 

“The rich chinkies don’t have their 
wives on view in these parts,” answered 
the mate huskily. ‘‘ Mrs. Willy lives in 
a red-and-white bungalow at ‘Thursday 
Island most of her time. Reckon there 
aren’t ten people in the Straits who know 
she’s a Chinaman’s wife.” 

The buccaneer sat on an empty shell 


case and nursed his chin. It occurred 
to him that she was now on her way to 
Deliverance Inlet to report how she had 
broken up the cleverly arranged falcon 
attack upon the “ carriers.” 

The mate swept a heap of shell-litter 
into the scuppers, glanced furtively at 
the sky, and then at the heavy-browed 
buccaneer. “Somebody’s been flyin’ 
pigeons over here all the morning,” he 
broke in gloomily. “Here comes 
another!” he cried, nodding towards a 
brown object that lifted from the violet 
haze beyond Deliverance Inlet. 

The buccaneer almost leapt to his 
feet and gazed at the low-flying pigeon 
that moved swiftly through the blinding 
sun-glare overhead. Darting below, he 
appeared a few seconds later, a fowling- 
piece in his hand, his lips twitching 
strangely. Leaning over the rail he 
waited until the bird cleared the eastern 
edge of the bank, and fired twice in 
succession, The pigeon pitched down, 
striking a sandy slope where the tide 
swept in between jagged pinnacles of reef. 

“Pigeon number three—and_three’s 
my lucky number!” Hayes pushed off 
from the steps in the dingey, and guided 
it through the treacherous lanes of 
coral. 

Snatching up the bird he almost tore 
away a tiny parcel secured with a strong 
silk thread to its foot. Opening it he 
beheld a triplet of pearls clustered round 
a planet gem of matchless lustre. 

He returned to the lugger silently, and 
without a word to the gaping mate passed 
to his cabin. Later, the mate paused 
near the stairhead, and listened to the 
chuckling noises that came from below. 

“Mad as a hare!” he _ muttered. 
“Just been and risked the only boat 
we've got to pick up a blamed twopenny 
bird from a razor-black shoal. Skipper’s 
gone daft,” he whispered to one of the 


divers as the pealing laughter reached him - 


from the buccaneer’s cabin. 

That night, when the pearling fleet 
wore to its moorings at Deliverance Inlet, 
it was discovered that the Chinese bank 
had closed and barred its doors, Seven 
of its directors had resigned, and through 
the long, hot night the voice of Mrs. Willy 
King was heard expostulating with her 
Mongolian husband. 

A message had been received from 
Booby Island stating that the third pigeon 
had not arrived. 
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THE EAST-END JEW 


“The ‘Funny Man' is rewarded with the tribute of unrestrained and boisterous laughter.” 





AT HIS PLAYHOUSE. 


BY ANTHONY L. ELLIS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


Ws: the intelligent, inquiring 
stranger comes among us, we 
show him, with proper pride, 

our museums, picture galleries, the public 

monuments of the Metropolis. ‘These 
tasks achieved, he has seen London! 

Occasionally we extend the field of his 

observations. We take him to the polite 

regions beyond the strict limits of the 
true West End. More rarely, we take 
him through the slums of Spitalfields, or 
the purlieus of Poplar. But it may be 
assumed with a reasonable degree of 
certainty that the most singular and 
significant sight in town remains hidden 
from his gaze. It remains so for the 
simple reason that it is unknown to the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, who, of a truth, rarely know much 
about the marvels of their own city. In 

most Londoners’ minds Whitechapel is a 
district associated with poverty and the 
“Jack the Ripper” murders. They do not 
know it also as the home of a unique 
theatre, in which audience and entertain- 
ment are unlike any to be seén else- 
where in this country, and both possessing 
features of the most absorbing interest. 
For the Pavilion Theatre, at the junction 
of Whitechapel and the Mile End Road, 
may make an undisputed claim to be 
tegarded as, in some respects, the most re- 
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markable place of entertainment in the 
country. 

Night after night the. theatre—one of 
the largest in London—is crowded with 
eager and enthusiastic audiences, which 
listen to an alien drama enacted in a 
tongue which is not accorded the dignity 
of admission into the hierarchy of lan- 
guages—a tongue debased in form, uncouth 
in expression and, until quite recent years, 
without the semblance of a literature. 
Until a few years ago, the Pavilion 
Theatre was one of the last strongholds 
of the Virtue-Victorious-and-Villainy-Van- 
quished school of melodrama. With the 
rapid increase in the numbers of the 
foreign-born Jewish population in White- 
chapel, Stepney, and Mile End, this form 
of entertainment lost its powers of attrac- 
tion, for, to the majority of possible 
patrons of the theatre, it was a foreign 
form of drama performed in a foreign 
language! Thus it became apparent 
that, if the theatre were to continue to 
exist, the plays presented and the language 
of their performance must be familiar to 
the inhabitants of the district. And now 
the inevitable has happened—the Pavilion 
has entered on a new epoch by its estab- 
lishment as the permanent home of the 
*Viddish ” drama in London, 

The day’s work in the tailor’s shop or 
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the cap-making factory is over. Presser, 
machinist, and buttonhole hand are free 
to enjoy their scanty leisure. Swart and 
bearded, the signs of excessive labour 
under unwholesome conditions written 
in their pallid lips and hollow eyes, these 
alien-born sons of Israel cast care behind 
them when the theatre is entered, though 
that pathetic look of patient endurance, 
which is the true badge of their tribe, 
returns when their faces are in repose’ and 
the expressions conjured up by the mimic 
emotions of the stage have passed. With 
them come the daughters of Israel, beau- 
tiful sometimes in the 
flower of their youth, but 
too often gross and coarse 
of feature and of figure 
when once that flower 
has faded. Yet, if you 
observe closely the young 
men and women of the 
newer generation, you 
will see that already the 
Semitic appearance of 
their forbears is modified 
in them, and that in 
feature and complexion 
they approximate more 
to the English physical 
type. They took 
healthier ; their demean- 
our has more of inde- 
pendence—even to 
impudence and arrogance 
of bearing—than that of 
their elders, the tongue- 
tied victims of sweaters’ 
dens. Capmakers, tailors, 
glaziers, pedlars, cabinet- 
makers—of all trades, all 
ages, and both sexes, 
the audience pours in, 
soon filling the house 
to overflowing. What an audience! 
Babbling, effervescent, undisciplined, it is 
noisy and excitable after the invariable 
manner of true Orientals. When the 
play begins, however, it follows with rapt 
attention, yielding to its emotions with 
the frankness and simplicity of children. 
It makes no shamefaced attempt to hide 
its tears or smother its sobs. And when 
the comic vein is touched, the “ funny 
man ” is rewarded, not with polite smiles, 
but with the tribute of unrestrained and 
boisterous laughter. 

The old teacher of Hebrew, who gains 
a precarious livelihood by imparting the 
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The villain in ‘Holy Sabbath.” 
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elements of Rabbinic wisdom to the 
children of the Ghetto after their day’s 
tasks at the London County Council’s 
schools are over, removes his shabby silk 
hat, and replaces it by a skull cap, for 
his head must not be uncovered. He 
strokes the long curls that straggle down 
by his ears, and affectionately assists his 
devoted wife to remove her antiquated 
bonnet. In the rank, oppressive atmos- 
phere of the pit, she would be cooler if 
she would only consent to take off the 
false ‘‘ front” which hides her own hair, 
but that would be against the strict 
Talmudic teaching, 
though her son, who is 
training for the Anglo- 
Jewish ministry at the 
Jews’ College, takes a 
very lenient view of the 
Rabbinic dictum. To 
the grief of their elders, 
the “ Anglicised” young 
men are clean-shaven, 
while the young women, 
who flaunt their good 
looks with an assurance 
that has little of the timid 
self-consciousness of the 
West in it, are dressed 
in slavish imitation of the 
prevalent fashions, often 
carried to a_ ludicrous 
degree of exaggeration. 
‘There in the box is 
the master-tailor who has 
worked his way up from 
the sweaters den. To- 
day he is living in the 
more prosperous section 
of the Ghetto. His family, 
however, has social aspira- 
tions. It wants to be 
thoroughly “English.” 
The ‘father is already “ naturalised,” and 
very proud he is of the fact. In his 
native land he was a _ pedlar; and, 
though he was early trained to regard 
Western learning as only fit for the 


followers of ‘the heathen Epicurus,” 
he realised the value of knowledge 


and stinted himself to give his sons and 
daughters a thoroughly good education. 
Presently he will begin the exodus of 
the successful Jew. The family will 
migrate to Highbury, thence to Bays- 
water ; and, in the third generation, sons 
of the house will be winning academic 
honours at Oxford, or gaining distinction 
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in medicine or art or science, 
politics or the Civil Service. 
To-night, however, the social 
designs, the domestic and busi- 
ness tribulations of master and 
journeyman alike are forgotten 
in the joys of Holy Sabbath. 
This play is the quaintest 
medley of romantic opera, 
melodrama, and sheer farce 
that can possibly be imagined. 
At first it seems incredible that 
people so keen-witted, so logical, 
so skilled in the dialectic of 
their religious schools as these 
Jews from the Russian Pale 
of Settlement, from German- 
Poland, from Roumania, 
Galicia, and Lithuania, should 
be able to enjoy a production 
so naif, so formless, so devoid 
of all the finer shades of artistic 
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perception. Nevertheless, the 
fact is evident that, so far as 
its relation to art is concerned, 
the “ Yiddish” drama is in an 
elementary stage of develop- 
ment, and the artistic education 
of those for whose enjoyment 
and edification it exists is at 
a correspondingly low level. 
Jewish national literature ex- 
hausted itself in the expression 
of religious emotion. It had 
no other purpose, no other 
function. ‘The shifting circum- 
stances of the race prevented 
the normal development of a 
Jewish national drama, and it 
may be asserted that until 
quite recently Jewish produc- 
tivity in this branch of art was 
practically #77. Since the dis- 
persal of the Hebrew race, 
although individual Jews have 
given important contributions 
to the dramatic literatures of 
the people among whom they 
were domiciled, nothing exclu- 
sively Jewish has been pro- 
duced in the field of drama, 
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save these 
singular 
**Viddish” 
plays 
written in 
a language 
which has 
nothing 
distinc- 
tively 
Hebrew 
in its com- 
position. 

This 
tongue, 
familiarly 
known as 
“Yiddish,” 
is more 
strictly 
* Jiidisch- 
Deutsch ;” 
and the 
cultured 
English 
Jew, who 
harbours 
a secret 
contempt for it, expresses his real 
feeling in his invariable reference to it 
as ‘the Judeo-German jargon.” Al- 
though written in Hebrew characters, 
square (for print) or cursive, as the case 
may be, the basis of the dialect is a 
degraded form of German, On this has 
been built a superstructure equally amor- 
phous, with words borrowed from the 
Hebrew, Russian, Polish, and English, 
according to need, the changing environ- 
ment distinctly affecting the vocabulary. 
The /ingua franca of the oppressed Jews 
of Eastern Europe, it is an outcast tongue, 
which even their brethren of the West 
regard as a pariah among languages. 

Such then being the nature of Yiddish, 
what sort of drama has been produced in 
it? We may disregard the pieces of a 
dramatic nature which have been per- 
formed for centuries on the occasion of 
the Feast of Lots. These were either a 
sort of “merry interludes,” or partook of 
the nature of “the mystery,” with the tale 
of Haman and Mordecai (which the feast 
commemorated), as recounted in the Book 
of Esther, as the invariable theme. Ex- 
cluding these, it was really not until 
Abraham Goldfaden established a theatre 
in Jassy (Roumania), in the year 1876, 
that the “ Yiddish” drama can be said 


Feinman in “Holy Sabbath.” 


to have had a true existence. The 
sparse and scattered plays in “ Yiddish” 
were collected, though even now the 
number of works printed is astonishingly 
small. Goldfaden was indeed the father 
of the “‘ Yiddish” drama; and two of his 
works, Shulamith and Lar Kochba (the 
story Of the Soldier-Messiah, who 
resisted the might of the Emperor 
Hadrian’s armies for more than two 
years), still hold the front rank in the 
theatre, and are perhaps the two best plays 
written in the dialect. They are access- 
ible to the student of the drama, as they 
have been translated intoseveral European 
languages. From 1878 until 1883 Gold- 
faden toured Russia with his Yiddish 
plays. In the latter year, however, the 
Russian authorities suppressed the Yid- 
dish theatres, and Goldfaden emigrated 
to America, where, in 1887, he founded a 
Jewish playhouse on modern lines, 
Following Goldfaden’s example many 
of his compatriots in Russian Poland 
and America found in the stirring his- 
tory of their race the materials for stage 
plays; the Yiddish drama grew apace. 
In New York, with its population of 
400,000 Jews, mainly alien-born, the 
Yiddish theatre soon became a flourish- 
ing insti- 
tution. 
Soon no 
fewer 
than four 
theatres 
were de- 
voted to 
this form 
of enter- 
tainment. 
Attached 
to each of 
these 
theatres is 
a number 
of profes- 
sional 
play- 
wrig hts, 
and their 
output is 
amazing 
in its 
quantity 
and its 
character. 
Comedies, 
tragedies, 
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romances, historical plays, translations, 
“adaptations,” farces, and melodramas 
are poured forth in a continuous stream. 
To define any given play exactly is rather 
a difficult task, for each combines in 
itself the characteristics of half a dozen 
forms of drama, the literary quality being 
the least important factor of the play. 
Possibly some improvement in this 
respect may follow the recent infusion 
of new blood into the body politic of 
the Yiddish playwrights. Sharkanski, a 
poet of some power, has written a number 


of historical 


dramas. 
Morris Rosenfeld, 
sincerity and great command of expression, 


Latterly, 
a poet 


too, 
of singular 


has written for the theatre. His 
well-known contribution is Der Lefster 
Kohen-Godol (The Last of the High 
Priests). As an interesting instance 
of the extremely mixed character of 
Yiddish, it may be pointed out that, 
while the first two words of the title are 


one 
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German, the last two are pure Hebrew, 
The names of Jacob Gordon, Reuben 
Weissmann, Latteiner, and Shakevich are 
unknown to the literature of the West, but 
each has a definite place in the annals 
of the Yiddish theatre. Shakevich, among 
other work, has parodied Gogol’s famous 
comedy Der Revisor, which was recently 
performed in London 
by the Stage Society 
under the title of 
The Inspector- General. 
Ever since 1890, Jacob 






Types in the audience. 


Gordon, the author of Zhe jewish 
King Lear, has been sedulously writing 
plays, and is to-day perhaps the most 
popular of all the Yiddish authors. 
Not only do some of these drama- 
tists possess an international reputa- 
tion, but the names of the most 
popular of their interpreters are known 
to their compatriots wherever Yiddish 
is spoken. ‘The names of men like 
Thomashefski, Jacob Adler (who has 
played in London), Waxman, Axelrad, 
and Feinman (who has taken the 
Pavilion Theatre as the permanent 
home of the Yiddish drama in London), 
are familiar in the mouths of the 
Russian and Polish Jews of the Old and 
New hemispheres as household words. 
They are all players of considerable 
natural power and_ technical ability. 
While they are apt, perhaps, to disregard 
the finer aspects of comedy and tragedy 
alike, there can be no question about 
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Between the acts 


their quite unusual capacity for the ex- 
pression of emotion, and their unflinching 
realism in the portrayal of Jewish char- 
acter. Jacob Adler, for instance, in 
addition to sounding a note of subtle, 
romantic feeling, has a gift for indicating 
passion which is simply volcanic. All 
seem to sharea positive genius for the 
exhibition of the attributes and temper of 
their own race ; but it is a pity that their 
remarkable, if somewhat undisciplined, 
gifts should be so often frittered away on 
the most trivial material. Some of the 
younger dramatists, it is true, have read 
Ibsen and Hauptmann and Sudermann, 
and are acquainted with the varying ten- 
dencies of recent European literature. 
Hence there is more coherence and a 
more determined realism, a more self- 
conscious art, in the latest works of the 
Yiddish playwrights. In these plays the 
conditions of modern life are cleverly 
satirised, and the social and economic 
conditions of the Ghetto Jews seriously 
and capably discussed. 

‘These tendencies, however, are excep- 
tional. To describe adequately such a 


production as Holy Sabbath, 
or the Golden Land, or even 
the more coherent Svderia, 
Rachel and Leah, or The 
Orphan, would be a task of 
no small difficulty. The in- 
consequence, lack of artistic 
design, the triviality, and the 
irrelevancies of some of these 
productions belong to the 
very infancy of the drama. 
Yet they abound in episodes 
of the deepest interest. One 
forgives readily enough, during 
a performance of  Shake- 
speare’s Othello, the piccolo 
solo with which the _ fair 
Desdemona, calling on the 
Moor in her barge, is enter- 
tained by one of her atten- 
dants, for the sake of her 
husband’s tremendous  out- 
burst against the very villain- 
ous Jago. ‘lhere is no 
mistake about this Moor being 
black, any more than about 
the hisses with which the 
‘“honest ancient” is greeted 
by the pit and gallery. What 
does it matter, after all, 
that a Spanish hidalgo of the 
sixteenth century proves his 
rank by the very modern hunting-crop 
he carries in season and out? ‘This 
knight, by the way, pauses in the forest 
to sing of love and faith and adventure. 
Five rapturous ‘ encores” are his reward. 
Then enter an antique Hebrew, with 
long grey beard brushing his gaberdine. 
Over this he wears his “ praying shawl,” 
the garment with fringes ordained in the 
Old ‘Testament. His daughter follows 
him, She is robed in black. She is 
sad. They have been robbed in the 
forest, but their faith is strong; and, per- 
ceiving that it is the new moon, they 
immediately chant the prayer prescribed 
for the occasion. ‘The knight joins in, 
and all three sing hymns of praise, using 
the exact ritual of the ceremony. No- 
body sees the slightest irreverence in 
this interpolation. On the contrary, the 
audience is deeply moved, though a 
moment later its exaltation passes away in 
bursts of laughter over the crude comedy 
of the “funny man.” ‘This individual, 
who “gags” continuously, enjoys an 
almost incredible licence, the intrusions of 
his audacious wit even in the most serious 
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moments being not only tolerated but 
hugely enjoyed. Perhaps the scenes of 
domestic religious ceremonial appeal most 
to the popular taste. With realism un- 
relenting the Yiddish players reproduce 
these incidents with almost photographic 
accuracy. 

Here at the Pavilion, by watching, say, 
such a character as that of “the Jewish 
King Lear”—and, if his German is ample, 
he will follow with relatively little difficulty 
—he may see how the Jew regards him- 
self, discover what is the ideal he seeks, 
however far he may be removed from it. 
He will find that the ideal Jew of this 
race of dreamers—Zionists, Socialists, 
saints, men and women seemingly steeped 
in the mire of materialism—is a wonderful 
medley of splendid contradictions, They 
rejoice with the dreamer Ben Zion, 
in Metoref (Mad), who, martyr-like, 
suffers all evil because he is jealous 
of the good fame of his 
race in the eyes of “the 





Gentile.” ‘They have some- 
thing of this capacity for 
sacrifice themselves. They 


understand the intolerance of 
the Pharisees, who, from 
bigotry or hypocrisy, drive 
the dreamer away. ‘They 
know they have that capacity 
for intolerance themselves. 
But they love the Jew of the 
well-ordered, practical, _har- 
monious life, who preserves 
his faith sweet and strong, 
who, like David Moscheles, 
“the Jewish King Lear,” 
tempers his domestic tyranny 
with tenderness and his auto- 
cracy with justice and bene-  / 
volence. ‘lhe best qualities 
of the audience respond to f| 
these vigorous and wholesome 
expositions of the elements 
of the racial character; and 
herein the Yiddish drama, 
when it is neither puerile nor 
merely imitative, possesses an 
invaluable force making for 
beneficent results. The rais- 


ing in these plays of a 
standard of ideal conduct, 
and the insistence on the 


relative insignificance of rigid 
adherence to ritualistic for- 
mulz as compared with a 
lofty ordering of life, must 
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in the long run tend only to the in- 
tellectual and moral advance of a people 
singularly susceptible to the influence of 
the theatre. ‘That they are so susceptible 
must in one respect at least be dis- 
turbing to the orthodox mind. Though 
the alien Jews of the East End are 
generally regarded as the veritable ‘‘ Old 
Guard” of their creed, the Pavilion 
Theatre is filled each Saturday to over- 
flowing against all the canons of traditional 
Judaism, Undeterred by the exhorta- 
tions and the fulminations of the local 
ministers of their religion, the playgoers 
pour into the theatre on the Sabbath Day, 
thereby breaking one of the strictest of 
the Mosaic laws. It is a remarkable 


sign of the times, indicating a revolt of 
the Ghetto youth, rejoicing in the newly- 
found freedom of this realm, against the 
discipline and authority of Rabbinical 
Judaism, 


/ ha Y/7 


In the pit. 
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THE RIVER TYNE. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE “ MAURETANIA.” 


SHOWING HOW THE RIVER HAS 


GAINED IN WEALTH AND 


LOST ITS BEAUTY. 


BY E. L. 


upon the Tyne, utterly destroying 

every particle of its natural beauty. 
From Shields to Newcastle not a tree is 
visible, not a green thing is to be seen. 
The song of birds has been replaced by 
the clangour of steel in the ship yards ; in 
place of the odour of flowers is the 
sulphurous fume from chemical works. 
The river itself, once clear—or at worst, 
only tainted with the brown stain of peat 
from the Hexhamshire moorlands—flows 
down in an impure, yellow, oily stream, 
defiled by coal-dust, chemical refuse, and 
the outpourings from hundreds of sewers. 
Nine miles of progress; a record nine 
miles long of the handiwork of man over- 
coming that of nature, 

Yet the very completeness of the 
spoliation lends a certain beauty to the 
prospect—beauty of a grim and austere 
type, to which Madox Brown made refer- 
ence in a letter written from Tynemouth, 
wherein he speaks of the ‘Tyne as one of 
the most wonderful sights of Europe. 
And although the trees and green fields 
have vanished from the sides of the river, 
being replaced by blast-furnaces, engineer- 
ing works, ship-building yards, and noisome 
chemical factories, even these hideous 
and utilitarian structures have not been 
able completely to efface all traces of the 
picturesque. Here and there fragments of 
antiquity, sorrowfully remote from their 
blatant surroundings, stand forth to bear 
witness to the days that have been. 
Tynemouth Priory (founded in the thir- 
teenth century), the ruins of Clifford’s 
Fort, St. Paul’s Church at Jarrow, where 
dwelt the Venerable Bede, and the old 
castle itself—these are the principal 


C Npon the has laid a heavy hand 


monuments which lend dignity to the 
banks of the Tyne. 

_ Perhaps, in all this noisy nine miles of 
river, the district which has, internally at 
least, undergone the smallest amount of 
change, is that of the two Shields, North 
and South, at the mouth of the river; 
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large towns now, but originally small 
groups of huts called “ Shiels,” the home 
of a race of fisher-folk who drew a meagre 
existence from the sea. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the general aspect of the “* Low 
Street” at North Shields must have been 
very much the same as it is at the present 
day. There were forges, where chains 
and anchors were made ; there were block 
and mast-makers, riggers, sail-makers, 
marine store dealers, and ship-chandlers’ 
shops. The forges are now to be found 
higher up the river, and their place in 
Low Street is taken by machine shops 
and ship-repairing yards; the other in- 
dustries are still in existence. The street 
itself, hardly wide enough to allow a cart 
ts pass through, is intersected here and 
there by dark little alleys which run down 
to the river, the water gleaming at the far 
end with a horrid suggestion of hidden 
tragedies. Old decaying wharves, covered 
with green slime and bunches of seaweed, 
project here and there from quay walls 
almost as dilapidated as_ themselves, 
Boarding-houses kept by retired seamen 
of all nationalities—-Norwegian, Italian, 
Greek, Russian, and French, which flaunt 
their respective national flags above the 
doors, the colours of all of them reduced 
by the factory fumes to a uniform grey— 
are dotted promiscuously, and with varying 
promise of interior cleanliness, among the 
shops and the narrow alleys. 

Upon a Saturday night the songs of all 
nations, in all degrees of tunefulness and 
obscenity, may be heard through the 
doors of such of the houses as are 
“licensed for music.” The English 
tongue is perhaps that least frequently 
heard ; and it is by no means unusual in 
Low Street, upon asking a direction, to 
meet with a shrug, and the reply, “ No 
spik Inglis”—for of such is the British 
Mercantile Marine. Here is a Kroo boy 
from West Africa, with blue tattoo marks 
down the centre of his forehead, who, on 





Fish Quay, North Shields. 
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the strength of having worked a 
passage to England by chipping paint 
and keeping the winches clean, calls 
himself a fitter, and hopes for employ- 
ment as such in one of the ship yards. 
Here is his physically less robust, but 
more sophisticated American brother, 
with an A.B.’s rate, a red tie, and a 
large white collar, ogling the girls from 
the biscuit factory beside the New 
Quay. 

Fair-haired Norwegians, swarthy 
Spaniards, shifty-eyed Greeks; firemen, 
engineers without a ship, men with 
master’s tickets waiting to take any 
billet that may offer ; grimy-faced coast- 
ing-hands, and deep-water sailormen 
with the unmistakable far-away look in 
their eyes,—derelicts from all countries 
find their way into Low Street. It 
is a strange place in which to wander 
and study mankind. 

Long flights of stone stairs lead up 
from Low Street to the more civilised 
portion of the town, past squalid and 
filthy hovels, into which the sun rarely 
penetrates; some fallen to decay, some 
already in the hands of the professional 
“ house-breaker,” all used indifferently 
as leaning-posts and resting-places by 
the foreign seamen who throng the 
street. 

It extends from the New Quay, 
where the Customs is situated, to the 
Fish Quay, which is the busiest part 
of the town. Half-way between these 
two, in one of the little alleys which 
lead down to the water, and is dignified 
by the title of Custom House Quay, 
stands a coloured wooden figure, life- 
sized, in the costume of a Cullercoats 
fishwife. It is the ‘Wooden Dolly,” 
fourth of its race, and one of the 
features of North Shields, 

The first dolly was placed in posi- 
tion in about the year 1814, and had 
originally served as figure-head to one 
of the old Tyne trading-ships. But 
the amorous attentions of drunken 
sailors, unaccustomed to such unre- 
sponsive female beauty, were the cause 
of the fall of Dolly No. 1 with the loss 
of her head. 

The second dolly served her turn 
for many years, and was then broken 
up, giving way to the third, which 
was the figure-head of the barque 
Expert, and was placed in position 
on June 23, 1864, the day on which 
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the foundation-stone of the great dock 
was laid. She suffered the fate of her 
predecessors ; the advances of drunken 
sailors, and the even more wearing 
attentions of the superstitious, who 
cut off portions of her anatomy to 
take to sea as mascots, were her final 
undoing. At last she lost her nose, 
and had it replaced by the local black- 
smith, who gave her an iron one, 
against which many knives were after- 
wards blunted. Dolly No. 3, having 
finally succumbed, was replaced by 
the present one, the work of Miss 
Spence, of Shields. 

Down to the end of the eighteenth 
century the riverside at Shields was 
foreshore, and formed the terminus 
of the river traffic, until the opening 
of the New Quay. At the present 
day, though dry in places at low tide, 
there is suffi ient water along nearly 
the whole length of the Low Street 
to float small craft. ‘The Fish Quay, 
at the eastern extremity of Low Street, 
is one of the sights of Shields, especi- 
ally during the herring season from 
June to September, ‘The harbour is 
then absolutely packed with boats from 
all parts of the kingdom, from John 
o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, steam trawlers 
taking their place in the winter months. 

Fish curers, compass makers, sellers 
of tackle and trawls, and—most im- 
portant of all in the modern fishery 
business— manufacturers of ice, occupy 
the land around the Fish Quay. A 
heavy clinging odour of fish permeates 
everything, and is fortified by a fac- 
tory at the back of the Quay, for the 
extraction of fish oil and the manufac- 
ture of manure. 

Of Shields in 1840, Mr. Haswell 
writes: “It was still a queer, out-of- 
the-way place, wholly identified (except 
as to its small beginnings in steam 
shipping) with the past, and scarcely 
touched by the spirit of innovation 
and progress now sweeping over the 
land; still a place cut off, as to the 
mass of its population, from England ; 
still finding its communication with 
an. outer world wholly in that grey 
uncertain sea, which beat in every 
varying mood on its sable rocks.” 

The town itself at the present day 
is, of course, in direct touch with the 
outer world, thanks to the railway— 
differs, in fact, not at all from the 
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ordinary provincial inland town of its own 
size; but Low Street retains to a great 
extent its early savagery. Ships and 
shipping are much the same all the world 
over; the race of “those who go down 
to the sea in ships” is the most conserva- 
tive under the sun, and its surroundings 
in consequence are the less liable to 
change, the less touched by outer circum- 
stances —hence the preservation of much 
of the quaint picturesqueness of Low 
Street. 

Just to the west of Shields, near 
Howdon Dock, is the Ballast Hill, which 
forms a conspicuous feature of the land- 
scape, and is a relic of the oid days when 
every ship passing up the river to load at 
Newcastle had to cast her ballast at 
Howdon. Many such hills are to be 
seen along the river banks, grown over 
with grass for the most part, and forming 
a clean, sandy playing-ground for the 
innumerabie children in this neighbour- 
hood. Some masters of vessels, however, 
were accustomed to get rid of their 
ballast more easily, by throwing it into 
the river at night-time, an offence which 
became so common, and interfered so 
seriously with the navigation of the river, 
that on February 14, 1616, a “Tyne 
Conservancy edict” was issued, of which 
one of the articles (No. 14) ran thus: 

‘*Whereas there hath been an ancient 
custom in Newcastle, that every master 
of any ship who is known to cast any 
ballast at sea, between Souter and Hartley, 
or within fourteen fathoms water of the 
haven, to the hurt of the said river, was 
brought into the chamber; and there, 
in the presence of the people, had a 
knife put into his hand, was constrained 
to cut a purse, with monies in it, as who 
should say, he had offended in as high 
a degree as if he had cut a purse from 
the person of a man, whereby he might 
be so ashamed that he should never 
offend again therein; and others by his 
example were terrified from trespassing 
in the like kind; that now in the time of 
so general wrongs done to the river, and 
the great number of ships which come 
into that haven, this ancient custom be 
revived, and put in execution.” 

There is water enough to float the 
biggest ship in the world now, and the 
ballast hill is the only feature left to 
recall these old quarrelsome days. It 
was in a cottage under the shadow of 
this great mound that George Stephenson 


lived, and Robert, his son, was born. 
In Carmichael’s picture the hill is the 
only point of resemblance left, for every- 
thing at the present day is obscured by 
the stocks of the ship yards, the smoke 
from the factories, and the passage of 
huge steamers up and down the river, 
Around the base of the hill at the present 
day are a number of tumbledown dove- 
cots—for the ‘Tynesider is a great lover 
of pigeons; there is also, on the north 
side, a free tip for rubbish, where groups 
of squalid women and chiidren may be 
seen groping all day among the filth for 
the treasures of the dust-bin—a piece of 
coal, cinders, even a crust of bread! 

From the summit of the hill the masts 
of huge sailing-ships in the docks can be 
seen—deep-water vessels, four-masted, 
with snowy sails; things of exquisite 
beauty in line and form, but mostly, alas! 
flying the French or German flag. Along- 
side of them are the grotesque monsters— 
the grimy, oblong coal-boxes propelled 
by steam, amorphous, hideous in shape, 
with the familiar dirty red ensign at the 
stern. Here are small wooden Norwegian 
schooners, which cross the North Sea at 
all times of the year, with a crew of three 
men and a boy—squat, short-masted, with 
stumpy bowsprit; here are long, narrow, 
three-masted fore and aft rigged Russians ; 
here bluff-bowed almost circular Dutch- 
men; all sorts and shapes, all colours 
and sizes, with here and there a strangely 
coloured flag belonging to one of the 
South American Republics; and_ the 
romance and terror of the sea occasionally 
insisted upon in the picture by a dismasted 
barque—towed in from the neighbourhood 
of the “ Dogger ” by a gallant little trawler, 
whose captain and crew are ever alert for 
a salvage job. 

West of ‘Tyne Dock (on the south side 
of the river) lies Jarrow, famous now 
solely for the great works which, in fact, 
constitute the town, for Jarrow means 
‘*Palmer’s,” and “Palmer’s” means 
Jarrow—-those wonderful works where 
dirty brown stone goes in at one end, to 
be transmuted into “ Lord Nelson’s” and 
other magnificent ships before emerging 
at the other ; Palmer’s, the glare of whose 
blast furnaces may be seen ten miles out 
at sea, and whose works, viewed upon a 
dark night from the opposite side of the 
river, form one of the most wonderful 
pictures in the world. 

But in olden days Jarrow was famous, 
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though for a very different reason. For the surface of which lie logs of timber, 
here to this very day stands the Church while the river Don (smaladetta e sventurata 
of St. Paul’s, the last relic of the old fossa), reeking of sulphuretted hydrogen, 

















After a drawing by J. W. Carmichael. 


Felling Boat Landing, half a century ago. 
monastery founded in the seventh century — stagnates slowly through its midst, to add 


by Benedict Biscop, and the home of the _ to the further putrefaction of the Tyne. 
Venerable Bede.* The church overlooks And yet so recently as tne eighteenth 
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Wallsend; Carville Shore, from an old print. 


Jarrow Slake, a vast expanse of grey, evil- century, a traveller wrote of Jarrow Slake : 
smelling mud, covered at high water, upon “When we saw it, many acres of the 


* The place, too, where many years later the body of holy Cuthbert rested, on its way from 
Durham to Lindisfarne, on the night of December 15, 1069. 
The first nyght in Paule Kyrke, 
Thai reste in Iarow, whiles it was myrke, 
In Bedlingtoun the second nyght, 
The third in Tughall thai then dyght, 
To Haly Eland come thai, 
With the cors, on the ferde day. 
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Newcastle, showing High Level and Swing Bridges. 


Photo by W. Parry. 








margin were beautifully covered 
with thrift in full bloom, giving 
the shores the finest purple hue, 
and the sands were hard, and 
afforded pleasant travelling.” The 
shores are now as destitute of 
thrift as of any other living 
matter, and huge banks of refuse 
from the alkali works fringe the 
edge of the Slake, oozing in wet 
weather into greenish yellow, 
ulcer-like patches, which evolve 
the gas so graphically described 
in chemical text-books as_pos- 
sessing ‘‘a disgusting odour of 
rotten eggs.” 

So rapidly do changes take 
place, so quickly does the old 
order change, giving place to 
new, that there are men still 
living who remember green fields 
and hawthorn-clad hedges, where 
children went a-blackberrying in 
the autumn, on the actual site 
of Palmer’s works. 

And so it is throughout the 
whole length of the river. Here 
a cornfield is replaced by tons 
of slag from obsolete blast fur- 
naces ; there a stretch of pasture- 
land is converted into a barren 
wilderness of alkali waste. In 
places we even find a desolation 
doubly desolate—two  genera- 
tions, as it were, of fallen com- 
mercialism ; near Hebburn, for 
example, where, upon the slag 
from long dead blast furnaces, 
chemical works have been raised, 
and have themselves passed 
“into the drear oblivion of lost 
things,” leaving behind them 
nothing but some heaps of cinders 
and refuse, on patches of which 
grow stunted dandelions ; while 
small stretches of sparse and 
greyish grass offer a meagre sus- 
tenance to two skinny goats that 
wander incongruously over these 
relics of past days. 

All this squalor, all this de- 
molition of the beautiful, repre- 
sents wages earned, families pro- 
vided for, children brought into 
the world. Where their grand- 
fathers had the bare necessaries 
of life, araid green fields and in 
pure, uncontaminated air, the 
toilers of to-day have their cheap 
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A Tyne trader (old style) 


pianos, their gaudy furniture, and, ironic 
sign of “progress,” their anzemic, rickety 
children. 

Where in former days a few men 
tended sheep or worked on the land, 
hundreds now, in the ship yards clamber 
about insecure staging many feet high, 
at the risk of their lives ; seeing nothing 
all day but the red-hot rivets they 
hammer, hammer, hammer upon. The 
noise is deafening ; one cannot speak. 


Beneath the huge framework which is 
silhouetted against the sky farther down 
the river, the largest vessel in the world, 
the J/auretania, was cradled and nursed 
to maturity. Her appearance alongside 
of the wharf at Wallsend was familiar to 
all T'ynesiders ; her appearance to-day is 
familiar to the whole world. But perhaps 
few of the visitors who came to wonder 
at the giant proportions of the Cunarder, 
nearly eight hundred feet long, noticed an 
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A Tyne trader (new style). 
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old tramp steamer bearing the name of 
Transit, discharging a cargo of oats; 
and probably none who saw her looked 
a second time at her unattractive, 
dingy hull; yet in her day this old 
steamer was considered as great a 
wonder as is the A/auretania at the 
present, for she is the old John Bowes, 
launched at Palmer’s in 1852, still afloat 
and at work after more than half a 
century, 

Farther up the river are the chemical 
works, where strange-looking creatures, 
with brown-paper caps and leggings, 
goggles, and thick folds of flannel over 
their mouths, rake up the bleaching 
powder in the low chambers, from 
which poisonous green chlorine gas 
arises; others stand before a furnace 
all day, stirring up a seething mixture 
of salt and sulphuric acid, whence 
choking fumes are evolved, which rot 
their teeth ; others, again, with superb 
arms and dorsal muscles, wheel heavy 
iron barrows heaped full of ** black ash ” 
for the manufacture of soda crystals, 

Here in the adjoining factory are 
the makers of chain cables—piece- 
workers all of them; huge, brawny 
men, whose work is finished by two 
o’clock in the afternoon, simply be- 
cause by that time they are physically 
exhausted. They work naked from 
the waist upwards, perspiration stream- 
ing from their arms and chest. Even 
when at rest their hands mechanically 
perform the motions that their work 
requires ; they sway from side to side, 
and their fingers move, as_ though 
clutching the tongs. 

This large building is a white lead 
works; the experienced eye can at 
once tell, from the anemic pallor of 
many of the workers, what the material 
is which they handle. ‘They wear 
cotton respirators over nose and mouth, 
and are compelled by law to take a 
bath once a week, and to wash them- 
selves before meals. Yet even in spite 
of these precautions the insidious 
white powder frequently works its way 
into their systems, and paralysis super- 
venes, leading perhaps to death. From 
day to day, from week to week, year 
in, year out, without rest, without 
intermission—day shift yielding to night 
shift, night shift to day—ceaseless toil 
is the portion of all these workers, In 
every one of these grim-looking factories 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


are figures worthy the hand of Meunier; 
but the beauty is that of unrest, of savage 
striving, not the peaceful beauty seen by 
Carmichael sixty years ago. 

It is significant that on the banks of 
the Tyne, as elsewhere in manufacturing 
districts, the men of finest physique are 
all country-bred. The majority of workers 
in the most arduous trades—the labourers 
in the ironworks, the “ ball carriers” of 
the alkali works, the salt decomposers— 
are Irishmen ; fine, strong, six-foot men, 
weighing about thirteen stone, with 


From an old print. 


magnificent chest development — from 
County Kerry, the best of them. The 
lowest average of physique occurs among 
the town-bred workers. 

Meanwhile, these are the makers of 
ingland’s riches and prosperity. Here, 
upon the banks of the Tyne, these squalid 
factories, this foul air, this filthy river, 
are the speaking signs of “ progress ”— 
progress for which we pay with the loss 
of all that is naturally beautiful, with the 
smirching and defacing of everything 
pure and noble. 
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“Wooden Dolly" No. 3. 


An old ship’s figure-head familiar to Tynesiders. 










WINTER IN THE HIGH ALPS. 
PICTURES OF SNOW SPORTS. 
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Ski-running, Chateau d'Oex. 
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Ski-jumping, St. Moritz. 








All that is visible of a novice on skis when he falls. 
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A race at St. Moritz: 
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“He got up and went out, leaving the sense of mystery behind him.” 





THE DUEL: A MILITARY STORY. 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


CHAPTER II. 


HAT could it be? The garrison, 
as well as the society of the 
town, failed to form a plausible 

conjecture ; and the two young officers, 
of no especial consequence till then, 
became distinguished by the universal 
curiosity as to.the origin of their quarrel. 
Madame de Lionne’s salon was the centre 
of ingenious surmises; that lady herself 
was for a time assailed by inquiries, as 
being the last person known to have 
spoken to these unhappy and reckless 
young men before they went out together 
from her house to a savage encounter 
with swords, at dusk, in a private garden. 
She protested she had not observed 
anything unusual in their demeanour. 
Lieut. Feraud had been visibly an- 
noyed at being called away. That was 
natural enough; no man likes to be 
disturbed in a conversation with a lady 
famed for her elegance and sensibility. 


But in truth the subject bored Madame 
de Lionne, since her personality could 
by no stretch of reckless gossip be con- 
nected with this affair. And it irritated 
her to hear it advanced that there might 
have been some woman in the case, 
This irritation arose, not from her elegance 
or sensibility, but from a more instinctive 
side of her nature. It became so great 
at last that she peremptorily forbade the 
subject to be mentioned under her roof. 
Near her couch the prohibition was 
obeyed, but farther off in the salon the 
pall of the imposed silence continued to 
be lifted more or less. A personage with 
a long, pale face, resembling the counten- 
ance of a sheep, opined, shaking his 
head, that it was a quarrel of long 
standing envenomed by time. It was 
objected to him that the men themselves 
were too young for such a theory. They 
belonged also to different and distant 
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parts of France. There were other 
physical impossibilities, too. A sub-com- 
missary of the Intendence, an agreeable 
and cultivated bachelor in kerseymere 
breeches, Hessian boots, and a blue coat 
embroidered with silver lace, who affected 
to believe in the transmigration of souls, 
suggested that the two had met perhaps 
in some previous existence. The feud 
was in the forgotten past. It might have 
been something quite inconceivable in 
the present state of their being; but 
their souls remembered the animosity, 
and manifested an instinctive antagonism. 
He developed this theme jocularly. Yet 
the affair was so absurd from the worldly, 
the military, the honourable, or the pru- 
dential point of view, that this weird 
explanation seemed rather more reason- 
able than any other. 

The two officers had confided nothing 
definite to any one. Resentment, humilia- 
tion at having been worsted, arms in 
hand, and an uneasy feeling of having 
been involved into a scrape by the 
injustice of fate, kept Lieut. Feraud 
savagely dumb. He mistrusted the sym- 
pathy of mankind. That would, of 
course, go to that dandified staff officer. 
Lying in bed, he raved aloud to the pretty 
maid who administered to his needs with 
devotion and listened to his_ horrible 
imprecations with alarm. ‘That Lieut. 
D’Hubert should be made to “pay for 
it” seemed to her just and _ natural. 
Her principal concern was that Licut. 
Feraud should not excite himself. He 
appeared so wholly admirable and fasci- 
nating to the humility of her heart that 
her only concern was to see him get well 
quickly, even if it were only to resume 
his visits to Madame de Lionne’s salon. 

Lieut. D’Hubert kept silent for the 
immediate reason that there was no one, 
except a stupid young soldier servant, to 
speak to. But he was not anxious for the 
opportunities of which his severe arrest 
deprived him. He would have been 
uncommunicative from dread of ridicule. 
He was aware that the episode, so grave 
professionally, had its comic side. When 
reflecting upon it, he still felt that he 
would like to wring Lieut. Feraud’s neck 
for him. But this formula was figurative 
rather than precise; and expressed more 
a state of mind than an actual physical 
impulse. At the same time, there was 
in that young man a feeling of comrade- 
ship and kindness which rendered him 


unwilling to make the position of Lieut. 
Feraud worse than it was, He did 
not want to talk at large about this 
wretched affair. At the inquiry he would 
have, of course, to speak the truth in self- 
defence. ‘This prospect vexed him. 

But no inquiry took place. The army 
took the field instead. Lieut. D’Hubert, 
liberated without remark, marched with 
his regiment ; and Lieut. Feraud, his arm 
still in a sling, rode unquestioned with 
his squadron to complete his _ con- 
valescence in the smoke of battlefields 
and the fresh air of night bivouacs. This 
bracing treatment suited him so well, that 
at the first rumour of an armistice being 
signed he could turn without misgivings 
to the thoughts of his private warfare. 

This time it was to be regular warfare. 
He sent two friends to Lieut. D’Hubert, 
whose regiment was stationed only a few 
miles away. ‘Those friends had asked 
no questions of their principal. ‘I owe 
him one, to that pretty staff officer,” he 
had said grimly; and they went away 
quite contentedly on their mission. 
Lieut. D’Hubert had no difficulty in 
finding two friends equally discreet and 
light-heartedly devoted to their principal. 
*There’s a crazy fellow to whom I must 
give a lesson,” he had declared curtly ; 
and they asked for no better reasons. 

On these grounds an encounter with 
duelling-swords was arranged one early 
morning in a convenient field. At the 
third set-to Lieut. D’Hubert found him- 
self lying on his back on the dewy grass 
with a hole in his side. A serene sun 
rising over a landscape of meadows and 
woods hung on his left. A surgeon— 
not the flute-player, but another—was 
bending over him, feeling around the 
wound, 

“Narrow squeak. But it will be 
nothing,” he pronounced. 

Lieut. D’Hubert heard these words 
with pleasure. One of his seconds, sitting 
on the wetegrass, and sustaining his head 
on his lap, said, “The fortune of war, 
mon pauvre vieux. What will you have ? 
You had better make it up like two good 
fellows, Do!” 

“You don’t know what you ask,” 
murmured Lieut. D’Hubert, in a feeble 
voice. “ However, if he .. .” 

In another part of the meadow the 
seconds of Lieut. Feraud were urging 
him to go over and shake hands with his 
adversary. 
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“You have paid him off now—gue 
diable/ It’s the proper thing to do. 
This D’Hubert is a decent fellow.” 

“T know the decency of these generals’ 
pets,” muttered Lieut. Feraud through his 
teeth, and the sombre expression of his face 
discouraged further efforts at reconciliation. 
The seconds, bowing from a distance, took 





“The courteous but adamantine dignity of his tone had a great effect on his hearers.” 


their men off the field. In the afternoon 
Lieut. D’Hubert, very popular as a good 
comrade uniting great bravery with a frank 
and equable temper, had many visitors. 
It was remarked that Lieut. Feraud did 
not, as is customary, show himself much 
abroad to receive the felicitations of his 
friends. They would not have failed 
him, because he too was liked for the 
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exuberance of his Southern nature and 
the simplicity of his character. In all 
the places where officers were in the 
habit of assembling at the end of the 
day the duel of the morning was talked 
over from every point of view. Though 
Lieut. D’Hubert had got worsted this 
time, his sword play was commended. 


No one could deny that it was very close, 
very scientific. It was even said that 
if he got touched it was because he 
wished to spare his adversary. On the 
other hand, the vigour and dash of 
Lieut. Feraud’s attack were pronounced 
irresistible. 

The merits of the two officers as 
combatants were frankly discussed ; but 
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their attitude to each other after the 
duel was criticised but lightly, and with 
caution. It was irreconcilable, and that 
was to be regretted. But after all they 
knew best what the care of their honour 
dictated. It was not a matter for their 
comrades to pry into overmuch. As to 
the origin of the quarrel, the general im- 
pression was that it dated from the time 
they were holding garrison in Strasburg. 
But the musical surgeon shook his head 
at that. It went much farther back, he 
thought. 

“Why, of course! You must know 
the whole story,” cried several voices, 
eager with curiosity. ‘‘ What was it?” 

He raised his eyes from his glass 
deliberately, and said, “ Even if I knew 
ever so well, you can’t expect me to tell 
you, since both the principals choose to 
say nothing.” 

He got up and went out, leaving the 
sense of mystery behind him. He could 
not stay any longer, because the witching 
hour of flute-playing was drawing near. 

After he had gone a very young officer 
observed solemnly, “ Obviously! His lips 
are sealed.” 

Nobody questioned the high correct- 
ness of that view. Somehow it added to 
the impressiveness of the affair. Several 
older officers of both regiments, prompte 
by nothing but sheer kindness and love of 
harmony, proposed to form a Court of 
Honour, to which the two young men 
would leave the task of their reconcili- 
ation. Unfortunately they began by 
approaching Lieut. Feraud, on_ the 
assumption that, having just scored heavily, 
he would be found placable and disposed 
to moderation. 

The reasoning was sound enough. 
Nevertheless, the move turned out un- 
fortunate. In that relaxation of moral 
fibre, which is brought about by the ease 
of soothed vanity, Lieut. Feraud had 
condescended in the secret of his heart to 
review the case, and even had come to 
doubt not the justice of his cause, but the 
absolute sagacity of his conduct. This 
being so, he was disinclined to talk about 
it. ‘The suggestion of the regimental wise 
men put him in a difficult position. He 
was disgusted at it, and this disgust, by a 
sort of paradoxical logic, reawakened 
his animosity against Lieut. D’Hubert. 
Was he to be pestered with this fellow for 
ever—the fellow who had an infernal 
knack of getting round people some- 


how? On the other hand, it was difficult 
to: refuse point-blank that mediation 
sanctioned by the code of honour. 

He met the difficulty by an attitude of 
grim reserve. He twisted his moustache 
and used vague words. His case was 
perfectly clear. He was not ashamed to 
present it, neither was he afraid to 
defend it personally. He did not see 
any reason to jump at the suggestion 
before ascertaining how his adversary was 
likely to take it. 

Later in the day, his exasperation grow- 
ing upon him, he was heard in a public 
place saying sardonically, ‘that it would 
be the very luckiest thing for Lieut. 
D’Hubert, because the next, time of 
meeting he need not hope to get off with 
the mere trifle of three weeks in bed.” 

This boastful phrase might have been 
prompted by the most profound Machia- 
vellism. Southern natures often hide, 
under the outward impulsiveness of action 
and speech, a certain amount of astute- 
ness. 

Lieut. Feraud, mistrusting the justice 
of men, by no means desired a court 
of honour; and the above words, ac- 
cording so well with his temperament, 
had also the merit of serving his turn. 
Whether meant so or not, they found their 
way in less than four-and-twenty hours 
into Lieut. D’Hubert’s bedroom. In 
consequence Lieut. D’Hubert, sitting 
propped up with pillows, received the 
overtures made to him next day by the 
statement that the affair was of a nature 
which could not bear discussion, 

The pale face of the wounded officer, 
his weak voice, which he had yet to use 
cautiously, and the courteous but adaman- 
tine dignity of his tone, had a great effect 
on his hearers. Reported outside, all 
this did more in deepening the mystery 
than the vapourings of Lieut. Feraud. 
This last was greatly relieved at the issue. 
He began to enjoy the state of general 
wonder, and was pleased to add to it by 
assuming an attitude of fierce discretion. 

The colonel of Lieut. D’Hubert’s 
regiment was a_ grey-haired, weather- 
beaten warrior, who took a simple view 
of his responsibilities. ‘‘I can’t,” he 
said to himself, ‘“‘let the best of my 
subalterns get damaged like this for 
nothing. I must get to the bottom of 
this affair privately. He must speak out 
if the devil were in it. The colonel 
should be more than a father to these 
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youngsters.” And indeed he loved all 
his men with as much affection as a 
father of a large family can feel for every 
individual member of it. If human 
beings by an oversight of Providence 
came into the world in the state of 
civilians, they were born again into a 
regiment as infants are born into a family, 
and it was that birth alone which really 
counted. 

At the sight of Lieut. D’Hubert 
standing before him very bleached and 
hollow-eyed the heart of the old warrior 
melted within him with genuine com- 
passion. All his affection for the regiment 
—that body of men which he held in his 
hand to launch forward and draw back, 
who had given him his rank, ministered 
to his pride, and commanded all his 
thoughts—seemed centred for a moment 
on the person of the most promising 
subaltern. He cleared his throat in a 
threatening manner, and frowned terribly. 
“You must understand,” he began, 
“that I don’t care a rap for the life of a 
single man in the regiment. I would 
send the seven hundred and forty-eight of 
you men and horses galloping into the 
pit of perdition with no more compunc- 
tion than I would kill a fly !” 

“Ves, Colonel. You would be riding 
at our head,” said Lieut. D’Hubert with 
a wan smile. 

The colonel, who felt the need of being 
very diplomatic, fairly roared at this. 
“T want you to know, Lieut. D’Hubert, 
that I could stand aside and see you 
all riding to Hades if need be. Iama 
man to do even that if the good of the 
service and my duty to my country re- 
quired it from me. But that’s unthink- 
able, so don’t you even hint at such a 
thing.” He glared awfully, but his tone 
softened. ‘'There’s some milk yet about 
that moustache of yours, my boy. You 
don’t know what a man like me is capable 
of. I would hide behind a haystack if 
. . . Don’t grin at me, sir! How dare 
you? If this was not a private conversa- 
tion I would ... Look here! I am 
responsible for the proper expenditure of 
lives under my command for the glory 
of our country and the honour of the 
regiment. Do you understand that? 
Well, then, what the devil do you mean 
by letting yourself be spitted like this by 
that fellow of the 7th Hussars? It’s 
simply disgraceful !” 

Lieut. D’ Hubert, who expected another 
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sort of conclusion, felt vexed beyond 
measure. His shoulders moved slightly. 
He made no other answer. He could 
not ignore his responsibility. 

The colonel softened his glance and 
lowered his voice still more. “It’s de- 
plorable!” he murmured. And again 
he changed his tone. ‘‘Come!” he 
went on persuasively, but with that note 
of authority which dwells in the throat of 
a good leader of men, “this affair must 
be settled. I desire to be told plainly 
what it is all about. I demand, as your 
best friend, to know.” 

The compelling power of authority, 
the softening influence of kindness, 
affected powerfully a man just risen from 
a bed of sickness. Lieut. D’Hubert’s 
hand, which grasped the knob of a stick, 
trembled slightly. But his Northern tem- 
perament, sentimental yet cautious, and 
clear-sighted, too, in its idealistic way, 
predominated over his impulse to make 
a clean breast of the whole deadly 
absurdity. According to the precept of 
transcendental wisdom, he turned his 
tongue seven times in his mouth before 
he spoke. He made then only a speech 
of thanks. 

The colonel listened, interested at first, 
then looked mystified. At last he frowned. 
“You hesitate? — mille tonnerres! 
Haven't I told you that I will condescend 
to argue with you—as a friend?” 

“Yes, Colonel!” answered Lieut. 
D’Hubert softly. “ But I am afraid that 
after you have heard me out as a friend 
you will take action as my superior 
officer.” 

The attentive colonel snapped his jaws. 
“Well, what of that?” he said frankly. 
“Ts it so damnably disgraceful ?” 

“Tt is not,” negatived Lieut. D’Hubert, 
in a faint but firm voice. 

“Of course, I will act for the good of 
the service. Nothing can prevent me 
doing that. What do you think I want 
to be told for ?” 

.“T know it is not from idle curiosity,” 
protested Lieut. D’Hubert. “I know 
you will act wisely. But what about 
the good fame of the regiment ?” 

“Tt cannot be affected by any youthful 
folly of a lieutenant,” said the colonel 
severely. 

“No; it cannot be. But it can be 
by evil tongues. It will be said that a 
lieutenant of the 4th Hussars, afraid of 
meeting his adversary, is hiding behind 
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his colonel. And that would be worse 
than hiding behind a haystack—for the 
good of the service. I cannot afford to 
do that, Colonel.” 

“Nobody would dare to say anything 
of the kind,” began the colonel very 
fiercely, but ended the phrase on an 
uncertain note. The bravery of Lieut, 
D’Hubert was well known. But the 
colonel was well aware that the duelling 
courage, the single-combat courage, is 
rightly or wrongly supposed to be courage 
of a special sort. And it was eminently 
necessary that an officer of his regiment 
should possess every kind of courage— 
and prove it, too. ‘The colonel stuck out 
his lower lip, and looked far away with 
a peculiar glazed stare. This was the 
expression of his perplexity—an expression 
practically unknown to his regiment, for 
perplexity is a sentiment which is_ in- 
compatible with the rank of colonel of 
cavalry. The colonel himself was over- 
come by the unpleasant novelty of the 
sensation. As he was not accustomed 
to think except on professional matters 
connected with the welfare of men and 
horses, and the proper use thereof on 
the field of glory, his intellectual efforts 
degenerated into mere mental repetitions 
of profane language. “ AZi//e tonnerres ! 





, . Sacré nom de nom ” he 
thought. 
Lieut. D’Hubert coughed painfully, 


and added in a weary voice: “ There 
will be plenty of evil tongues to say that 
I’ve been cowed. And I am sure you 
will not expect me to pass that over. I 
may find myself suddenly with a dozen 
duels on my hands instead of that one 
affair.” 

The direct simplicity of this argument 
came home to the colonel’s understanding. 
He looked at his subordinate fixedly. 
* Sit down, Lieutenant!” he said gruffly. 
“This is the very devil of a... Sit 
down !” 

“ Mon Colonel,” 1D)’ Hubert began again, 
*T am not afraid of evil tongues. ‘There’s 
a way of silencing them. But there’s 
myself, too. I wouldn’t be able to shake 
off the notion that I’ve ruined a brother 
officer. Whatever action you take, it is 
bound to go further. The inquiry has 
been dropped—let it rest now. It would 
have been the end of Feraud.” 


“Hey! What! Did he behave so 
badly ?” 
“Yes. It was pretty bad,” muttered 
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Lieut. D’Hubert. Being still very weak, 
he felt a disposition to cry. 

As the other man did not belong to 
his own regiment, the colonel had no 
difficulty in believing this. He began 
to pace up and down the room. He 
was a good chief, a man capable of 
discreet sympathy. But he was human 
in other ways too, and they were apparent 
because he was not capable of artifice. 

“The very devil, Lieutenant,” he 
blurted out, in the innocence of his heart, 
“is that I have declared my intention to 
get to the bottom of this affair. And 
when a colonel says something . . . you 
aes 

Lieut. D’Hubert broke in earnestly. 
“Let me entreat you, Colonel, to be 
satisfied with taking my word of honour 
that I was put into a damnable position 
where I had no option ; I had no choice 
whatever, consistent with my dignity as 
a man and an officer... . After all, 
Colonel, this fact is the very bottom of 


this affair, Here you’ve got it. The 
rest is mere detail. . . .” 
The colonel stopped short. The 


reputation of Lieut. D’Hubert for good 
sense and good temper weighed in the 
balance. A cool head, a warm heart, 
open as the day. Always correct in his 
behaviour. One had to trust him. The 
colonel repressed manfully an immense 
curiosity. “H’m! You affirm that as a 
man and an officer... . No option? 
Eh?” 

“As an_ officer—an 
4th Hussars, too,” repeated Lieut. 
1)’Hubert, “I had not. And that is the 
bottom of the affair, Colonel.” 

“Yes. But still I don’t see why, to 
one’s colonel . . . A colonel is a father 
—gue diable !” 

Lieut. D’Hubert ought not to have 
been allowed out as yet. He was be- 
coming aware of his physical insufficiency 
with humiliation and despair. But the 
morbid obstinacy of an invalid possessed 
him, and at the same time he felt with 
dismay his eyes filling with water. This 
trouble seemed too big to handle. A 
tear fell down the thin, pale cheek of 
Lieut. D’Hubert. 

The colonel turned his back on him 
hastily. You could have heard a pin drop. 
“This is some silly woman story—-is it 
not?” 

Saying these words the chief spun 
round to seize the truth, which is not a 


officer of the 














peautiful shape living in a well, but a 
shy bird best caught by stratagem. This 
was the last move of the colonel’s dip- 
lomacy, and he saw the truth shining 
unmistakably in the gesture of Lieut. 
D’Hubert raising his weak arms and his 
eyes to heaven in supreme protest. 

“Not a woman affair—eh?” growled 
the colonel, staring hard. “I don’t ask 
you who or where. All I want to know 
is whether there is a woman in it?” 
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that his intervention, of which he had 
made no secret, should produce no visible 
effect. Hé kept Licut. D’Hubert a 
few minutes longer, and dismissed him 
kindly. 

“Take a few days more in bed, Lieu- 
tenant. What the devil does the 
surgeon mean by reporting you fit for 
duty 2?” 

On coming out of the colonel’s quarters, 
Lieut. D’Hubert said nothing to the 





“The Light Cavalry of the Grand Army had its hands very full of interesting work for a little while.” 


Lieut. D’Hubert’s arms dropped, and 
his weak voice was pathetically broken. 

“Nothing of the kind, mon Colonel.” 

“On your honour?” insisted the old 
warrior. 

“On my honour.” 

“Very well,” said the colonel thought- 
fully, and bit his lip. The arguments 
of Lieut. D’Hubert, helped by his liking 
for the person, had convinced him. On 
the other hand, it was highly improper 


friend who was waiting outside to take 
him home. He said nothing to any- 


body. Lieut. D’Hubert made no confi- 
dences. But on the evening of that day 


the colonel, strolling under the elms 
growing near his quarters, in the company 
of his second in command, opened his 
lips. 

‘“*T’ve got to the bottom of this affair,” 
he remarked. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel, a dry, brown 
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chip of a man with short side-whiskers, 
pricked up his ears at that without letting 
a sign of curiosity escape him. 

“Tt’s no trifle,’ added the colonel 
oracularly. ‘The other waited for a long 
while before he murmured— 

“ Indeed, sir !” 

“No trifle,” repeated the colonel, 
looking straight before him. ‘I’ve how- 
ever forbidden D’Hubert either to send 
to or receive a challenge from Feraud 
for the next twelve months,” 

He had imagined this prohibition, 
to save the prestige a colonel should 
have. ‘The result of it was to give an 
official seal to the mystery surrounding 
this deadly quarrel. Lieut. D’Hubert 
repelled by an impassive silence all 
attempts to worm the truth out of him. 
Lieut. Feraud, secretly uneasy at first, 
regained his assurance as time went on. 
He disguised his ignorance of the 
meaning of the imposed truce by slight 
sardonic laughs, as though he were amused 
by what he intended to keep to himself. 
“But what will you do?” his chums 
used to ask him. He contented himself 
by replying “‘ Qui vivra verra” with a 
little truculent air. And _ everybody 
admired his discretion. 

Before the end of the truce Lieut. 
D’ Hubert got his troop. The promotion 
was well earned, but somehow no one 
seemed to expect the event. When 
Lieut. Feraud heard of it at a gather- 
ing of officers, he muttered through his 
teeth, “Is that so?” At once he un- 
hooked his sabre from a peg near the 
door, buckled it on carefully, and left 
the company without another word. He 
walked home with measured steps, struck 
a light with his flint and steel, and lit 
his tallow candle. ‘Then snatching an 
unlucky glass tumbler off the mantel- 
piece he dashed it violently on the 
floor. 

Now that D’Hubert was an officer of 
superior rank there could be no question 
of a duel. Neither of them could send 
or receive a challenge without rendering 
himself amenable to a_ court-martial. 
It was not to be thought of. Lieut. 
Feraud, who for many days now had 
experienced no real desire to meet 
Lieut. D’Hubert arms in hand, chafed 
again at the systematic injustice of 
fate. ‘‘ Does he think he will escape me 
in that way?” he thought indignantly. 
He saw in this promotion an intrigue, 


a conspiracy, a cowardly manceuvre. 
That colonel knew what he was doing. 
He had hastened to recommend his 
favourite for a step. It was outrageous 
that a man should be able to avoid the 
consequences of his acts in such a dark 
and tortuous manner, 

Of a happy-go-lucky disposition, of 
a temperament more pugnacious than 
military, Lieut. Feraud had been content 
to give and receive blows for sheer love of 
armed strife, and without much thought 
of advancement; but now an_ urgent 
desire to get on sprang up in his breast. 
This fighter by vocation resolved in his 
mind to seize showy occasions and to 
court the favourable opinion of his chiefs 
like a mere worldling. He knew he was 
as brave as any one, and never doubted his 
personal charm. Nevertheless, neither the 
bravery nor the charm seemed to work very 
swiftly. Lieut. Feraud’s engaging careless 
truculence of a deau sabreur under- 
went a change. He began to make bitter 
allusions to “clever fellows who stick at 
nothing to get on.” ‘The army was full of 
them, he would say ; you had only to look 
round, But all the time he had in view 
one person only, his adversary, D’Hubert. 
Once he confided to an appreciative 
friend, “You see, I don’t know how to 
fawn on the right sort of people. It isn’t 
in me.” 

He did not get his step till a week after 
Austerlitz. ‘The Light Cavalry of the 
Grand Army had its hands very full of 
interesting work for a little while. Directly 
the pressure of professional occupation 
had been eased by the armistice, Captain 
Feraud took measures to arrange a meet- 
ing without loss of time. ‘I know my 
man,” he observed grimly. “If I don’t 
look sharp he will take care to get himself 
promoted over the heads of a dozen better 
men than himself. He’s got the knack 
of that sort of thing.” 

This duel was fought in Silesia. If not 
fought out to a finish, it was, at any rate, 
fought to a standstill. The weapon was a 
cavalry sabre, and the skill, the science, 
the vigour, and the determination dis- 
played by the adversaries compelled the 
admiration of the beholders. It became 
the subject of talk on both shores of the 
Danube, and as far as the garrisons of 
Gratz and Laybach. They crossed 
blades seven times. Both had many cuts 
which bled profusely. Both refused to 


have the combat stopped, time after time, 
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with what appeared the most deadly 
animosity. ‘This appearance was caused 
on the part of Captain D’Hubert by a 
rational desire to be done once for all with 
this worry; on the part of Fereud by a 
tremendous exaltation of his pugnacious 
instincts and the incitement of wounded 
vanity. At last, dishevelled, their shirts 
in rags, covered with gore and hardly able 
to stand, they were led away forcibly by 
their marvelling and horrified seconds. 
Later on, besieged by comrades avid of 
details, these gentlemen declared that they 
could not have allowed that sort of hack- 
ing to go on indefinitely, Asked whether 
the quarrel was settled this time, they 
gave it out as their conviction that it was 
a difference which could only be settled 
by one of the parties remaining lifeless on 
the ground. ‘The sensation spread from 
army corps to army corps, and penetrated 
at last to the smallest detachments of the 
troops cantonned between the Rhine and 
the Save. In the cafés in Vienna where 
the victors took their ease it was generally 
estimated, from details to hand, that the 
adversaries would be able to meet again 
in three weeks’ time on the outside. 
Something really transcendent in the way 
of duelling was expected. 

These expectations were brought to 
naught by the necessities of the service 
which separated the two officers. No 
official notice had been taken of their 
quarrel, It was now the property of the 
army, and not to be meddled with lightly. 
But the story of the duel, or rather their 
duelling propensities, must have stood 
_somewhat in the way of their advance- 
ment, because they were still captains 
when they came together again during the 
war with Prussia. Detached north after 
Jena, with the army commanded by 
Marshal Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, they entered Liibeck together, 

It was only after the occupation of that 
town that Captain Feraud had leisure to 
consider his future conduct in view of the 
fact that Captain D’Hubert had been 
given the position of third aide-de-camp 
to the marshal. He considered it a great 
part of a night, and in the morning 
summoned two sympathetic friends. 

“I’ve been thinking it over calmly,” he 
said, gazing at them with bloodshot, tired 
eyes. “I see that I must get rid of that 
intriguing personage. Here he’s managed 
to sneak on to the personal staff of the 
marshal. It’s a direct provocation to 
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me. I can’t tolerate a situation in which 
I am exposed any day to receive an order 
through him, And God knows what 
order, too! That sort of thing has 
happened once before—and that’s once 
too often. He understands this perfectly, 
never fear. I can’t tell you any more. 
Now you know what it is you have to do.” 

This encounter took place outside the 
town of Liibeck, on very open ground, 
selected with special care, in deference 
to the general sentiment of the cavalry 
division belonging to the army corps that 
this time the two officers should meet. on 
horseback. After all, this duel was a 
cavalry affair, and to persist in fighting on 
foot would look like a slight on one’s own 
arm of the service. ‘The seconds, startled 
by the unusual nature of the suggestion, 
hastened to refer to their principals. 
Captain Feraud jumped at it with alacrity. 
For some obscure reason, depending, no 
doubt, on his psychology, he imagined 
himself invincible on horseback. All 
alone within the four walls of his room 
he rubbed his hands and muttered 
triumphantly, “Aha! my staff officer, 
I’ve got you now.” 

Captain D’Hubert, on his side, after 
staring hard for a considerable time at his 
friends, shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
This affair had hopelessly and unreason- 
ably complicated his existence for him. 
One absurdity more or less in the de- 
velopment did not matter—all absurdity 
was distasteful to him; but, urbane as 
ever, he produced a faintly ironic smile, 
and said.in his calm voice, “It certainly 
will do away to some extent with the 
monotony of the thing.” 

When left alone, he sat down at a table 
and took his head into his hands. He 
had not spared himself of late, and the 
marshal had been working all his aides- 
de-camp pariicularly hard. The last three 
weeks of campaigning in horrible weather 
had affected his health, When overtired 
he suffered from a stitch in his wounded 
side, and that uncomfortable sensation 
always depressed him. “It’s that brute’s 
doing, too,” he thought bitterly. 

The day before he had received a letter 


from home, announcing that his only 
sister was going to be married. He re- 


flected that from the time she was nine- 
teen and he twenty-six, when he went 
away to garrison life in Strasburg, he had 
had but two short glimpses of her. ‘They 


had been great friends and confidants ; 
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and now she was going to be given away 
toa man whom he did not know—a very 
worthy fellow no doubt, but not half 
good enough for her. He would never 
see his old Léonie again. She had a 
capable little head, and plenty of tact ; 
she would know how to manage the 
fellow, to be sure. He was easy about her 
happiness, but he felt ousted from the 
first place in her thoughts, which had 
been his ever since the girl could speak. 
And a melancholy regret for the days 
of his childhood settled upon Captain 
D’Hubert, third aide-de-camp to the 
Prince of Ponte Corvo. 

He pushed aside the letter of congratu- 
lation he had begun to write as in duty 


the heavy morning mists shrouding the 
flat green fields bordered by hedges. He 
leaped across a ditch, and saw the 
forms of many mounted men moving 
in the fog. “We are to fight before a 
gallery, it seems,” he muttered to himself 
bitterly. 

His seconds were rather concerned at 
the state of the atmosphere, but presently 
a pale and sympathetic sun struggled 
out of the low vapours, and Captain 
D’ Hubert made out, in the distance, three 
horsemen riding a little apart from the 
others. It was his adversary and his 
seconds. He drewhis sabre, and assured 
himself that it was properly fastened to 
his wrist. And now the seconds, who 





“He left the country of mantillas and oranges without regret.” 


bound, but without pleasure. He took a 
fresh piece of paper, and wrote, “ This is 
my last will and testament.” Looking at 
these words he gave himself up to un- 
pleasant reflection; a presentiment that 
he would never again see the scenes of his 
childhood overcame Captain D’Hubert. 
He jumped up, pushing his chair back, 
yawned leisurely, which demonstrated to 
himself that he didn’t care anything for 
presentiments, and throwing himself on 
the bed went to sleep. During the night 
he shivered from time to time without 
waking up. In the morning he rode out 
of town between his two seconds, talking 
of indifferent things, and looking right 
and left with apparent detachment into 


had been standing in close group with the 
heads of their horses together, separated 
at an easy canter, leaving a large, clear 
field between him and his adversary. 
Captain D’Hubert looked at the pale sun, 
at the dismal fields, and the imbecility of 
the impending fight filled him with 
desolation. From a distant part of the 
field a stentorian voice shouted commands 
at proper intervals: Au pas—Au trot— 
Charrrgez ! . Presentiments of death 
don’t come to a man for nothing, he 
thought at the very moment he put spurs 
to his horse. 

And therefore nobody was more sur- 
prised than himself when, at the very first 
set-to, Captain Feraud laid himself open 
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to a cut extending over the forehead, 
blinding him with blood, and ending the 
combat almost before it had fairly begun. 
The surprise of Captain Feraud might 
have been even greater. It was im- 
possible to go on. Captain D’Hubert, 
leaving his enemy swearing horribly and 
reeling in the saddle between his two 
appalled friends, leaped the ditch again 
into the road and trotted home with his 
two seconds, who seemed rather awestruck 
at the speedy issue of that encounter. 
In the evening Captain D’Hubert finished 
the congratulatory letter on his sister’s 
marriage. 

He finished it late. It was a long 
letter. Captain D’Hubert gave reins to 
his fancy. He told his sister that he 
would feel rather lonely after this great 
change in her life; but then the day 
would come for him too to get married. In 
fact, he was thinking already of the time 
when there would be no one left to fight 
in Europe, and the epoch of wars would 
be over. “I expect then,” he wrote, “to 
be within measurable distance of a mar- 
shal’s baton, and you will be an experienced 
married woman. You shall look out a 
wife for me. I shall be properly bald by 
then, and a little d/asé. I shall require a 
young girl, pretty of course, and with a 
large fortune, which should help me to 
close my glorious career in the splendour 
befitting my exalted rank.” He ended 
with' the information that he had just 
given a lesson to a worrying, quarrelsome 
fellow who imagined he had a grievance 
against him. “ But if you, in the depth 
of your province,” he continued, ‘ ever 
hear it said that your brother is of a 
quarrelsome disposition, don’t you believe 
it on any account. There is no saying 
what gossip from the army may reach your 
innocent ears. Whatever you hear you 
may assure our father that your ever-loving 
brother is not a duellist.”. Then Captain 
D’ Hubert crumpled up the blank sheet of 
paper headed with the words “ This is my 
last will and testament,” and threw it in 
the fire with a great laugh at himself. He 
didn’t care a snap for what that lunatic 
fellow could do. He had suddenly ac- 
quired the conviction that this man was 
utterly powerless to affect his life in any 
sort of way—except, perhaps, in the way 
of putting a special excitement into the 


delightful gay intervals between the cam- 
paigns. . Na 

From this on there were, however, to 
be no peaceful intervals in the career of 
Captain D’Hubert. He saw the fields of 
Eylau and Friedland, marched and counter- 
marched in the snow, in the mud, in the 
dust of Polish plains, picking up distinc- 
tion and advancement on all the roads 
of north-eastern Europe. Meantime Cap- 
tain Feraud, dispatched southwards with 
his regiment, made unsatisfactory war in 
Spain. It was only when the preparations 
for the Russian campaign began that he 
was ordered north again. He left the 
country of mantillas and oranges without 
regret. 

The first signs of a not unbecoming 
baldness added to the lofty aspect of 
Colonel D’Hubert’s forehead. This fea- 
ture was no longer white and smooth as 
in the days of his youth ; the kindly open 
glance of his blue eyes had grown a little 
hard, as if from much peering through the 
smoke of battles. The ebony crop on 
Colonel Feraud’s head, coarse and crinkly 
like a cap of horsehair, showed many 
silver threads about the temples. A de- 
testable warfare of ambushes and in- 
glorious surprises had not improved his 
temper. The beak-like curve of his nose 
was unpleasantly set off by a deep fold 
on each side of his mouth, The round 
orbits of his eyes radiated wrinkles. More 
than ever he recalled an irritable and 
staring bird—something like a cross be- 
tween a parrot and an owl. He was still 
extremely outspoken in his dislike of 
“intriguing fellows.” He seized every 
opportunity to state that he did not pick 
up his rank in the anterooms of marshals. 
The unlucky persons, civil or military, 
who, with an intention of being pleasant, 
begged Colonel Feraud to tell them how he 
came by that very apparent scar on the 
forehead, were astonished to find them- 
selves snubbed in various ways, some of 
which were simply rude and others mys- 
teriously sardonic. Young officers were 
warned kindly by their more experienced 
comrades not to stare openly at the 
colonel’s scar. But indeed an_ officer 
need have been very young in his pro- 
fession not to have heard the legendary 
tale of that duel originating in some mys- 
terious, unforgivable offence. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LESSON. 





BY BARRY PAIN. 


EACHER: Pray, can you tell 
me how bread is made ? 

CuiLD: No. Nor do I see 
any necessity for the assimilation of know- 
ledge which will almost certainly be useless 
to me in my subsequent career. 

TEACHER: Oh,hush! You must say 
your lesson nicely out of the pretty book 
mama gave you. 

Cuitp: Pardon me. The little work to 
which you refer is simple, though probably 
inaccurate. And, as I have the book, the 
information is always at my disposal, if 
by some unlikely chance I should ever 
require it. ‘There is no necessity for me 
to learn it by heart. Let me put you just 
one question, Miss Witherspoon, Did 
you yourself know how bread was made 
until an over-sensitive conscience made 
you believe that it was necessary I should 
learn about it ? 

TEACHER: Of course I did. I knew 
that bread was made from flour. 

CuiLp: But how slight and worthless 
is such knowledge! Do you know anything 
at all of the chemistry of fermentation, a 
subject on which this book barely touches ? 
Do you know anything of the conditions 
under which bakers work in London? 
Can you tell me what legal guarantees we 
have to prevent adulteration and short 
weight? Do you know what the Trades 
Union rate for wages of bakers is? When 
a baker, in advertising for a place, says that 
he “can do a few smalls,” do you know 
what he means ? 

TEACHER: My dear child, you are far 
too young to learn such things at present. 
You must begin at the beginning. 

_ Cuitp: That may be true, if in this case 
it is necessary for me to begin atall. But 
certainly, if I begin, I must go on to the 
end. And the same person who teaches 
me the beginning must know the end and 
be able to teach that also. Otherwise 
there is certain to be something in the 
early lessons which will be futile and with 
greater knowledge require correction. I 
do not wish to make a personal matter of 
this at all, but the education of children 
Is a subject upon which I have reflected 
considerably, and I have come to the 
conclusion that most children are taught 
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many things which have no practical or 
even educative value for them. And, 
secondly, their education is too often 
entrusted to women who do not really 
know the subjects which they teach, but 
only know such scraps of the subjects as 
are to be found in a child’s elementary 
primer. 

TEACHER: But perhaps I do know al! 
these things, about chemistry and wages 
and so on. 

CHILD: Quite so. And perhaps the 
moon is made of green cheese. But, in 
the absence of any satisfactory evidence 
that this is the case, I shall continue to 
believe the contrary. The fact of the 
matter is, that you know very little, Miss 
Witherspoon. 

TEACHER: You are not to talk to me 
like that. You are a very naughty, rude 
little boy. I shall make you stand in the 
corner. 

CuiLD: My dear Miss Witherspoon, 
I had no intention whatever of being 
rude. I merely thought it better that 
you and I should face the facts simply 
and without affectation. Knowledge has 
always its money value. Intelligence has 
also its money value. For the extremely 
wretched stipendium which my short- 
sighted father pays you he has no right to 
expect very much knowledge or very much 
intelligence, nor have I any reason to 
believe that he gets them. Undoubtedly 
the very highest salaries paid for teaching 
should be paid to those who teach children 
between the ages of three and eight. 
Professors at universities, on the other 
hand, instructing those who have already 
learned to learn, are never worth more 
than a pound a week, and should not be 
paid more. The most important part of 
education for good or evil—and generally 
for evil—takes place between the ages of 
three and eight. 

TEACHER: What funny ideas you do 
get into your little brain! Possibly there 
is some sense in some of them. You 
think, then, I ought to be paid a very 
high salary for teaching you? 

Cuitp: My dear lady, I must have 
expressed myself very badly if that is 
what you suppose. I think an adequate 
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teacher for me should certainly be paid 
very highly. But, if I may speak frankly, 
I doubt if you are even worth the ex- 
tremely paltry salary that you receive. 
You are not teaching because you like 
teaching. I should imagine that you 
disliked it. But you wish to make a 
livelihood. You may possibly be fond 
of children in a way, but you do not in 
the least understand them. Your whole 
attitude towards children is purely a 
matter of tradition, and based on no 
original thought or observation of your 
own. ‘Take, for instance, that absurd 
punishment you suggested just now: un- 
less one chooses to think so, it is not a 
punishment—not even an indignity. The 
particular part of the floor-space of this 
room where two walls converge at right- 
angles is not intrinsically worse than any 
other part of it. The attitude of standing 
is not more shameful than the attitude of 
sitting. Unless I am prepared to accept 
the tradition as you do—and I certainly 
am not—you cannot punish me in that 


way. You can make me stand in the 
corner, but to me it will be no punish- 
ment at all. 

TEACHER: Jabber, jabber, jabber—I 
never heard anything like it! I can find 
plenty of punishments that would punish 
you. How would you like to have your 
pudding stopped at luncheon ? 

CuiLp: I should dislike it extremely. 
But that punishment is characterised by 
exactly the same stupidity as the other, At 
any time of life regular nutrition is of the 
first importance. The pudding supplies 
a physiological need which it would be 
foolish and even dangerous to thwart. 

TEACHER: Now do stop it, there’s a 
good boy! Look at this nice book mama’s 
given you. She will be so disappointed 
if you have not learnt anything about it. 
If you don’t want to know how bread is 
made, suppose we see where coffee comes 
from. Coffee, you know, is a berry, and— 
Why, there’s the clock. Your lesson- 
time is done for to-day. 

Cui_p: And yours also. 


THE GORSE. 


KNOW a land 


Where the sweet air blows softly day by day, 
Where, faintly pencilled on the mist, blue-grey, 


The stately beeches stand 


Mid thatched roofs brown, 
Lifting bare beauteous heads to meet the sun, 
Stretching bare beauteous arms, whence, one by one, 
The brown leaves rustle down. 


Where, far below 
The lonely red cliffs edge, the restless sea 
In restless music throbs eternally, 
A little wood I know. 


I know a lane 
Beyond the little wood beside the sea— 
Ah! little lane, where Love companioned me, 
I smell the gorse again. . . 


So heavenly-sweet, 
In blue mid-winter scenting all the air, 
Under a New Year sky—in union fair, 
Blue sea, blue sky, they meet. 


Be still, sad sea: I hear, I hear, I know thy restless pain ; 
My heart has broken, too; yet once again 
The gorse breaks golden in the little lane, 
Blue sea, blue sky, they meet without a stain, 
And Love companions me. 


SAMUEL DANIEL. 
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EGAN MEW. 





ADVENTURES OF A CURIO HUNTER OF MODEST MEANS. 


Assume that we are friends, assume 
A common taste for old costume, 


Old pictures, books 


. Then dream us sitting, 


Us two, in some soft lighted room. 


Some Correspondence, 


FEW articles on curio-hunting 
A which appeared in this magazine 

last year have brought many agree- 
able letters to the writer. Quite a 
number of persons was found to be de- 
ploring the flight of time and the neglect 
of past opportunities ; but those people can 
be comforted— 


AusTIN DOBSON. 


ford, could say to their many agents in 
lordly fashion: ‘“ Bring us only the things 
that are exquisitely wrought and beautiful, 
of intrinsic value, and of perennial inter- 
est.” But for the collector of to-day there 


is a much wider if less important field. 


Eighteenth Century Applied Arts. 


All the objects of applied art in the 
eighteenth cen- 





such matters can 
easily be put 
right inthefuture. 

Rather than in- 
dulgence in re- 
grets, it will be 
well to look 
about us for those 
things which still 
remain, to some 
extent, unvalued, 
but with an in- ; cnet tema 
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tury which were 
made for actual 
daily use are now 
of interesttothose 
] who make a prac- 
tice of bringing 
together the attis- 
tic objects of the 
past. So that 
though many 
things have gone 
into private col- 
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creasing upward 
tendency in pub- 
lic regard. It is 
part of the equip- 
ment of a collector of modest means to 
scent from afar the rising price. The 
great connoisseurs of the past, such as 
the founders of the Wallace Collection, 
the third and fourth Marquises of Hert- 


A few of the many small b 
pearl and silver, tortoise-shel 





wood, which make such pleasing objects of collection to-day. 


lections and 
museums, there 
are still many in- 
terests left to the 
hobby-hunters, and those regrets about 
what we left undone twenty years ago may 
be dismissed with a caution as to the future. 

Other writers of letters have especially 
noticed the warnings against the many 


oxes of the eighteenth century in 
| and horn, ivory and decorated 
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pseudo-antiques now on sale, and these 
have cried in their haste, If everything is 
so well copied,— 


What is there left to Collect? 


The answer to this question is one in 
which the personal equation must count. 
The taste of 


one particular side of collecting will be 
found to lead very pleasantly to another. 


Coloured Picture Books. 


Say, for example, you have begun— 
some time ago it is to be hoped, for 
prices are rather absurd just now—to 

bring together 





a collector is 
the _ starting- 
point in his 
undertakings. 
There are 
some people, 
with the rather 
common 
human desire 
to make 
money, who 
ask a casual 
stock - broker 
what they shall 
buy, without 
any personal 
prejudice in 
favour of 
American rails 
or Gaiety 
shares or any- 
thing else, and 
do just what 
they are told. 
So there are 
collectors who 
are always on 
the look-out 
forsome ‘‘new 
thing,” which, 
by the way, 
must be in- 
dubitably an- 
tique, and if 








examples of 
the popular 
coloured _ pic- 
ture books 
illustrated by 
Rowlandson, 
such as the 
“Three Tours 
of Dr. Syntax,” 
the ‘Johnny 
Quz Genus,” 
“The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” 
‘*The Old 
inglish 
Squire,” and 
so. forth. 
Having en- 
joyed the pos- 
session of 
these books a 
sufficient time 
for themselves 
alone, as_ it 
were, we may 
contrivea 
second debt to 
pay by study- 
ing the draw- 
ings of the 
interiors with 
the view of 
making  our- 
selves familiar 








one can sug- 


; : A small collection of ‘‘ coasters,” or decanter-stands, most of which sdly 
gest any fresh are in pairs or sets of four, ‘These are of wood, coloured lacquer, and edly 


with undoubt- 
contem- 


line of action painted Japier-mdaché ; the wood are in the same style as the simple poraneous 


will follow it 
with an avidity in agreeable colours. 

and success 

which will often surprise the suggester. 
As I have said, among the English ap- 
plied arts of the household almost every- 
thing made up to 1840 has some interest 
and a substantial quality not general in 
Continental work of the same _ period. 
Therefore our own land and almost our 
great-grandfathers’ day will serve for hunt- 
ing place and time. In this period, too, 


oval tray above, the papier-miché are of the character of the tea-tray examples of 
below, a class of work that is lasting and brilliant, and often decorated 


the art of 
the home.* 
Take, by way of trial, the vivacious 
story in verse which records the many 
adventures of the mysterious foundling 
of the late Dr. Syntax, and look at the 
accessories of the rooms in which Quz 
Genus plays his pranks. At one period 
he takes a situation with Sir Jeffery 
Gourmand, a rich man with some taste 
for the antique and the arts of the house. 


* All these books have been reprinted by Messrs. Methuen in an excellent cheap edition. 
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One or two of these interiors give some 
particulars of the furniture used by this 
type of man in, say, 1820, or a little 
earlier. At that time the decadence in 
style was very noticeable, and Rowlandson, 
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advantage. But even if the artist was not 
very remarkable for the quality of his furni- 
ture, he was at least a realist in every way, 
and gave things as they actually were to 
an observant eye. 
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An example of the sort of screen in porcelain and finely carved wood in the production of which the Chinese have 


so long excelled. 


This class of work has been produced and reproduced through the ages, 
chance to obtain an old example, it is an opportunity not to be missed. 


When one has a 
This screen in twelve panels is at South 


Kensington, but there are others, smaller and not so highly valued, still to be obtained, 


who could put so much character into 
his personages, was not particularly care- 
ful in his drawing of chairs and tables 
and the thousand-and-one things of the 
time that may now be collected with 





From the two plates which show Sir 
Jeffery at breakfast and at dinner some 
details will be gathered of the table ser- 
vices in use, of the screens, bookcases, 
picture-frames in vogue, of the so-called 
14 
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Nankin “sets” of covered vases that 
were collected, and so forth. On the 
dinner table are two decanters, each of 
which has its proper small stand. ‘These 
accessories of the table have long passed 
from their original use, but are still to be 
found in many places, and of vastly differ- 
ent kinds, 
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injured. Beyond the wooden examples is 
a vast variety of decorated lacquer and 
fapier-maché. These, if in good condi- 
tion, are often of excellent colour, and 
frequently the decoration is remarkably 
fine. It is sometimes said that these 
ornamental pieces belong to that large 

quantity of goods 





* Coasters.” 


Such is the title 
often given to these 
pieces, but they ap- 
pear occasionally in 
catalogues as wine- 
slides, reminding one 
that they first began 
to be used when, 
after dinner, the 
polished oak table was 
freed of its damask 
cloth and thedecanters 
were swiftly pushed on 
their _baize-protected 
“coasters” from will- 
ing hand to welcoming 
hand. 

The finest examples 
of these reminders of 
the three-bottle days 
are in Georgian silver 
of the earliest and 
plainest character; but, 
as with the other 
classes of silver pro- 
ductions, the  wine- 
slide soon became 
ornate and elaborate. 








that were prepared in 
Canton especially for 
the European market. 
Large as that trade 
was, I hardly think 
these “coasters” owe 
their decorative quali- 
ties, except indirectly, 
to the East. Of course 
the surface of the papier 
maché is not unlike 
Oriental lacquer, but 
the decoration is not 
applied in the same 
way, and most of the 
designs show a strong 
European — character, 
based on Chinese de- 
signs. ‘The prices are 
now going up. A little 
while ago one could 
buy many pairs for 
half a crown each and 
sometimes less, but 
now the dealers begin 
to see they are in- 
quired for, and one 
has to look further 
a-field forthem. They 
are often found in a 
more or less neglected 








The coaster, too, was 
largely produced in 
Sheffield plate, and 
these may often be 
found in out-of-the-way 
places, forgotten pan- 
triesand lumber-rooms. 
But as all Sheffield is 
as much collected and hunted now as 
silver itself, it is the decanter stands of 
still other kinds that remain to be re- 
instated in honour in the world. Many 
early ones are in wood, mahogany especi- 
ally, and are rather more of the character 
of small trays, made to fit certain decan- 
ters; but these examples have usually 
some carved design, such as a star or a 
circle cut in the centre, so that such wine 
as may run down finds a safe resting- 
place and the surface of the table is not 


ago. 


more and more rare, 


Panel of a fourfold screen made about a century 
The figures are cut out and painted and 
fixed to a background of excellent colour. 
has toned the whole and brought the 
scrappy design together. 
to be found, and are of increasing interest, as the . 
original prints of the eighteenth century become in 


state, but the quality 
of the material used 
in their manufacture 
is generally excellent. 
With careful washing 
plain soap and 

water and the use of 

an ordinary furniture 
polish they can be restored to their origi- 
nal dignity without cost or trouble. 


‘Time 
rather 
Such screens are often 


Old Screens. 


In her interesting story of the Princesse 
des Ursins in Spain, Miss Hill incidentally 
mentions the subject of screens to keep the 
wind away. She says, in effect, that late 
in life. when Madame de Maintenon, 
who was supposed to be married to the 
King, suffered from rheumatism, the over- 
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A wealthy bachelor's dining-room in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


After a drawing by Rowlandson, 


ventilation which Louis XIV. encouraged 
in his palaces aggravated her complaint. 
Bearing this in mind on one occasion, 
Madame des Ursins, who paid her friend 
at Court unending attentions, sends a 
folding-screen and begs her to make use 
of it as a protection against the cutting 
draughts at Fontainebleau ; but the gift 


was declined. Even Madame de Mainte- 
non’s power was insufficient to introduce 
such a simple innovation. The old King 
held rigid views as to the disposition of 
the furniture in his apartments, where 
all was arranged in formal order, and 
where no changes were permitted. ‘“ Do 
you suppose for a moment, dear madame,” 
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The parlour of a rich connoisseur of the same period. 


After a drawing by Rowlandson, 
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writes Madame de Maintenon, “that I 
can have screens placed between me and 
the great windows of my apartments? It 
is not possible to arrange a room, which the 
King enters every day, according to one’s 
own liking. J/ faut périr en symétrie.” 

But if the court of France was grand 
at the expense of comfort, that was not 
so here in England. About this time 
the folding-screen, and pieces of smaller 
pattern but the same use, grew in fashion, 
until in winter time a large and well- 
appointed 
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The lady’s fire-screen can be adjusted 
to other purposes than that of sheltering 
the complexion. 

In another of these drawings, called “ the 
miser’s room,” the fire-screen belongs to 
an earlier period. A large lacquer picture 
here forms the shield, which is fixed upon 
one of those elegant, strong, and light 
stands, ending in three legs and delicate 
feet, which are described in modern 
catalogues as by Chippendale. This 
master certainly designed some of this 

character. 





room, such 
as those at 
Carlton 
House, for 
example, 
o‘ten  con- 
tained some 
half - dozen 
of various 
kinds to 
protect 
one from 








6 The wood 
4 is mahog- 
any and of 
good qual- 
ity; these 
screens pre- 
serve their 


excellencies 
well into our 
day, and 
may still be 
bought very 








draughts on reasonably, 
one side and 

from the fire , 

on theother Folding- 
“sep Screens as 
So it comes 

about that —— 

. — Books. 
there is a 

good field Ties 16 
for collec- Curious picture of ‘‘ Cordelia,” such as our great-grandmothers painted on quite a large 
tors of these silk and worked with silk stitches in various colours. ‘The candlesticks are and amus- 


useful and 
often beauti- 
ful pieces, 
The interiors illustrated in the books 
of the early part of the last century are 
usually rich in screens of various kinds. 
Apart from the large folding-screens, the 
finest of which came from China and 
the East, great ingenuity was shown at 
that time in composing pieces which were 
several things in one—work-tables, writing- 
desks, and bookrests as well as fire- 
screens. Sheraton and the many unnamed 
but cunning cabinet-makers of his later 
day produced such examples in large 
quantities, all of which are now well worth 
collecting, for their workmanship was ex- 
cellent and the material selected carefully. 
In one of the Rowlandson drawings from 
the book we have mentioned the furni- 
ture has taken on the markedly classic 
characteristics which became fashionable 
after the publication of Thomas Hope’s 
interesting work on household decoration. 


spoon in silver. 


ormolu of the eighteenth century, and the figures are Chelsea of that period. 
In the foreground are a vinaigrette of unusual design and a leaf tea-caddy 


ing depart- 
ment of the 
subject. 
The fashion of using screens as a sort of 
illustrated common-place book some hun- 
dred years ago is extremely interesting. 

Many of the fine old engravings of the 
eighteenth century were still floating about, 
but came to anchorage in this way; and the 
satirical drawings of Georgian days were 
still more or less to the fore, and had not 
yet succumbed to the banalities of FB 
and the milk-and-watery humour of early 
Victorian times. Life as shown in these 
old collections, which may often be found 
at the present day in a neglected state, is 
full of the gusto and relish of the eighteenth 
century. Tastes were no doubt simpler 
and humour less subtle, but the draughts- 
men of that time drew with consummate 
skill, and their contemporary portraits 
lacked nothing of realism. 

The panel given on p. 210 is from a four- 
fold screen crowded with cuttings from 
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pictures and satiric prints, such as are well 
known to all students of the eighteenth 
century. 
Ah! men wore siocks in Britain’s land, 
And maids short waists and tippets, 


When this old-fashioned screen was planned 
From hoarded scraps and snippets ; 


but the collection here brought together 
goes far back into the reign of George III. 


Some Bunbury Drawings. 


The famous actor declaiming on the left, 
the full-dress soldier with the whisker on the 
right, are later, but the row below belong to 
the eighteenth century, and are probably 
snipped from some of the amusing social 
drawings which were produced by Henry 
William Bunbury, an A.D.C. to the Duke 
of York, a satirist of the most prolific and 
amusing kind. Mr. Brunton has said of 
him that all his work seems to tell us of 
his charming personality, and shows a 
man English to the core in the best sense— 
fond of his home, fond of outdoor life, 
fond of his joke—a joke which has no 
bitterness or malice and leaves no bad 
taste behind. He points out, too, that 
Bunbury’s prints, which are well worth 
collecting, form a link in our knowledge of 
eighteenth-century social life in England 
which we could ill afford to lose. Not 
always strong in drawing, his humour is 
genuine, wholesome, spontaneous, and his 
sense of beauty—outside caricature—often 
fascinating and refined. There is a good 
collection of his prints at the British 
Museum, and the old screens and albums 
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of a hundred years ago do full justice to 
his wide popularity. 

All the political satirists, and especially 
Rowlandson, who at his best could be 
as beautiful as Angelica Kauffmann— 
although always infinitely more virile— 
and as broad and bitter as Gillray, are 
much in evidence on these panels. At the 
lowercorner of the photograph here given is 
a curious example of his work carefully cut 
from the original print and painted by the 
somewhat bowdlerising hand of the maker 
of the screen. Rowilandson called this 
caricature ‘Old Joseph Nollekens and his 
Venus,” thus giving us a lively portrait 
of the extraordinary sculptor who was so 
remarkable for getting life and feeling 
into a “busto” and large payments 
out of his sitters and the public. The 
group which the sculptor is finishing 
is that of “Venus chiding Cupid.” It 
was modelled for the Lord Yarborough 
of the day, and is fully described in the 
amusing and candid biography of Nolle- 
kens by his pupil J. T. Smith. 

Of course the cutting-out process to 
which these prints have been submitted 
robs them of much of their material value ; 
but the artistic quality remains, and they 
are often well arranged on backgrounds 
of pleasing colours. 

Many of these old screens, too, have 
the prints mounted more or less uncut, 
and in this connection it is not unusual 
to come across a valuable find. I recently 
saw a screen of this character sold at 
auction for ten shillings, several of: the 
drawings on it being worth double the 
amount. 





TO A COMMON TORTOISE. 


ETHARGIC Tortoise, who the priceless gift 
Of inactivity may count your own, 
Although an ancestor of yours has shown 
That races are not always to the swift ; 


















The burden daily on my shoulders thrown, 
To toil unceasing, though to leisure prone, 
And cultivate withal essential thrift! 
For you, close nestling by the garden wall 
At rest within the hollow you have dug, 
Think only (if you ever think at all) 
How good it is to slumber and be snug: 
And seldom stir, save when at hunger’s call 
You rise to slay the matutinal slug ! 
HANSARD WATT. 
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You have no notion what it means to lift 


Then, with her kiss still fragrant on its petals, she turned and handed the flowcr to Anacreonte. 
‘For you—maestro!’ she said prettily.” 
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OF VENICE. 


BY RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


IV. THE KNAVE OF CLUBS. 


M che ! another black card! Stay! 
it is a club this time. That is not 
so bad, for a club may only wound, 
whereas a spade must always dig a grave. 
There is a hint of laughter about this card 
too, as there always must be where Gemma 
is, for she was born on a day when the 
waters danced, and every little ripple on 
the lagoon laughed in the sunshine. She 
laughed her way into the hearts of many, 
and it is the story of two who loved her 
that the Knave of Clubs tells. 

“Life is too short for tears. Let us 
laugh while we may on this good earth. 
We are not told that we shall laugh in 
heaven.” So Gemma philosophised. 

She was a merry creature and a pretty 
withal, with her plump rounded figure, 
her creamy skin, and her laughing lips, 
red as the coral round her soft throat. 
She was an orphan, and lodged with 
Vanna of the sharp tongue, who had 
married the one-legged Beppe. She 
earned a good wage by making lace at 
Onofri’s fadbbrica, and her Venetian 
needle-point was second to none. How, 
indeed, should it be otherwise, when it 
was Pia la Strega who had taught her ?— 
Pia, whose magic needle wrought fairy 
traceries of gossamer delicacy. 

Every one had a word and a smile for 
Gemma. Pia, who applauded little, 
praised her nimble fingers, and taught 
her new stitches. 

“Tt is well!” the girl cried one day. 
“My two hands, they are my father and 
mother. When they fail me, I shall be 
an orphan indeed.” 

After all, it was not the failure of her 
skilful fingers which doubly orphaned 
Gemma. It was her brown eyes. At 
first a cloud passed across them as a 
cloud passes across the sky and is gone. 
Then the cloud came oftener and stayed 
longer ; finally, the cloud remained, and 
she could no longer see to do the fine 
lace. 

Across her mind flashed the thought 


of Pia, and to her she went with her tale 
of trouble. 

“Ts there any make of coarse lace 
thou couldst teach me, Monna Pia?” 
she asked at the end. “I can see to do 
the fine no more.” 

Pia put down the flounce she was 
working at and looked earnestly at the 
girl, ‘lo all outward appearances there 
was nothing wrong with her eyes; they 
were as pretty as ever, soft and bright by 
turns beneath their dusky lashes. Just 
now they were clouded with woe. 

If the lace-making were at an end, 
there was no more bread-and-cheese for 
Gemma, 

‘*Why didst thou not seek me before, 
piccina? Come to me in two days, and 
I will have a charm for thee.” 

The girl’s face brightened. 

In two days she returned. ‘There was 
a dimple of laughter near the corner of 
her mouth, and her cheeks were slightly 
flushed. 

“Aha!” cried Pia, rising as she 
entered, “thou hast been seeing a 
lover, Gemma mia!” 

** Nay, I have no lovers, Monna Pia,” 
laughed the girl. 

** Softly !—softly ! Now is the time for 
thee to have the moon upside-down, 
when thou art young and fair. The 
world is to the young, Gemma wma. 
Use it while thou canst, but remember 
that those who fare upon the waters are 
prone to be inconstant.” 

Gemma blushed rosier still. ‘“ How 
didst thou know it was Francesco ?” 

“ Most things are known to me, ficana. 
There is nought amiss with my eyes. 
But Francesco is as the others of his 
trade—fickle !” 

“ Ma che, 1 care not! I have a flower 
of sense, Monna Pia, and know better 
than to trust a gondolier.” 

“That is better. Now for the charm. 
Go down to Gianni the Gobho, and 
ask him to give thee the things he 
wots of,” 
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Gemma ran off, and in a few seconds 
returned with a long, fine copper needle. 

Pia was not in the room when she 
entered. The heavy clamped door leading 
into the camerino was slightly ajar. 

“Why comest thou not, child ?” called 
Pia, a little impatiently. 

Gemma pushed the door farther open 
and peered in timidly. “I knew not 
where thou wert.” 

“ Enter then, and close the door behind 
thee,” said Pia. 

A change had come over her, Gemma 


thought. She was no longer the bumble 
lace-maker with downcast eyes. She 
seemed taller, fraught with dignity, 


emanating a power which the girl felt 
without realising. 

The little room looked lighter than 
usual. Some sun-rays reflected on the 
waters of the 7vo threw a transient bright- 
ness through the barred window by which 
Pia stood, holding a curious object in her 
hands. ‘he dancing light from below 
glanced upwards and struck it. It was a 
round glass jar, small and squat, clear as 
water, and sparkling as crystal, thickly 
ribbed with rings of gold. 

“Come hither, ficcina,” said 
“Hast thou the copper needle ?” 

‘Sz, st, I have it,” answered Gemma, 
filled with an indefinable dread. 

Her steps lagged, and as she drew 
slowly nearer, it seemed to her that there 
was something alive in the jar—something 
that moved quickly, that gleamed greenly 
through the golden rings. Her heart 
misgave her; she had no love for things 
that writhed and squirmed. 

“What is it, Monna Pia?” 

“Tt is but a green lizard,” answered Pia 
shortly. ‘‘ Giannicaught it for me yester- 
day.” 

“ Poor little thing!” said the girl, look- 
ing at it with compassionate curiosity. 
“* How restless it is!” 

“Tt will be quieter soon,” replied ia 
Strega, with grim significance. She 
pointed to the copper needle in the girl’s 
hand, and said a few words in a low tone. 

Gemma shuddered. “ No, no, I cannot, 
Pia.” 

Pia shrugged her shoulders. “ Aa che, 
itis nothing to me! JZy eyes see only 
too well.” She took the needle from the 
girl ‘“‘See how sharp its point is! 
Gianni has ground it well. One—two 


Pia. 


little pricks, and it is beautiful and done. 
The little animal will be well in a few 
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days, and thy sight will be as clear as 
ever.” 

“ Wilt swear that the Jizard will be well 
again?” 

‘* Of a surety, yes.” 

Gemma took the needle. She was 
very pale, for she hated to give pain, but 
her need was pressing, and her outlook 
more medieval than modern. With two 
swift stabs she blinded the lizard. Then 
Pia took the jar from her trembling 
fingers and sealed up its cover. 

“Go now, ficcina,” she said, ‘and 
come to me again in five days.” 

Gemma left the room quickly and in 
silence. 

On the fifth day, just as the echo of 
the cuckoo’s soft notes died into silence, 
the tap-tap of Gemma’s heels sounded up 
the stone steps of the corner house in the 
Campo San ‘Tomaso. Her face was 
radiant as she rushed into Pia’s room 
without preliminary knock or murmured 
Sceust / 

Pia glanced up from her flounce in 
surprise. ‘“ AfZa che/ are thine eyes 
well already ?” she queried. 

“Nay, nay, I know not. What does 
it matter?” cried Gemma incoherently. 
“ Santissima Maria! ‘The blessed San 
Marco! Oh, maleducata that I am, to 
doubt his beneficence!” She burst into 
a little trill of song and danced about the 
room. 

‘Sit, mad one, and tell me all. Of a 
verity thou hast grasshoppers in thy head ! 
Why matters it not if thine eyes are not 
cured ?” 

“Oh, Za, la! 
Verily I am_ the 
Listen, Monna Pia.” 
stool near la Strega. “Listen to the 
good fortune of thy little Gemma, ‘To-day 
I, of all the girls in Venice, have been 
chosen to take the place of Maria Bianconi 
in the singing-barca San Marco!” 

* Piccina/ ‘Thou art indeed fortunate. 
Hast a pretty voice, I know—I have 
heard thee cooing like a pigeon at the 
well; but—the Sax Marco——” Words 
failed Pia. These positions in the singing- 
barche were sought after by all girls with 
voices, and Gemma’s voice was not at all 
above the average. 

“ Per Bacco, there are thousands with 
better voices than I. Well I know it,” 
cried Gemma, divining la Strega’s thought. 
“Tt was Bice—Bice Rostagno of the 


I am a happy one! 


Benjamin of Fate! 
She sat down on a 
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fabbrica who got it forme. Ofé / she has 
a good heart, that one, and a voice of gold. 
She knew of Maria’s retirement before the 
rush came, and she brought me to-day 
to the Signor Anacreonte, the conduttore 
of the San Marco (blessed name!) to try 
my voice. ‘The Signore was pleased. He 
nodded and smiled. He has such a funny 
face, Monna Pia, wrinkled oddly, and 
with no front teeth. He was a great 
singer in opera long ago, and all the 
beautiful ladies fell in love with him, they 
say.” 

“ He says,” commented Pia; “ but go 
on.” 

“ Facts speak louder than hearsay, and 
that is all that concerns me. Iam engaged 
to sing every night in the San Marco 
while the season lasts. God be thanked 
that it is a late one, and therefore may 
continue the longer.” 

Pia’s answer fell like cold drops on 
heated metal. “Have a care lest thy 
head be turned. If the moonlight fall on 
a gondola with burnished cava//i, and a 
motto in studded brass nails, what then ?” 

Gemma flushed with sudden annoyance. 
“T told thee that Francesco was no more 
to me than another.” 

“There I think thou liest, /zccina,” 
returned Pia calmly. “I would esteem 
it better if thou hadst said thy sight was 
restored to thee unclouded. Wilt have 
thy charm or not?” 

The girl’s brightness was dimmed for 
a moment—then her face cleared. ‘‘ Thou 
thinkest I am one to pay with bad coin ? 
Not so, my old one. Give me the charm, 
and with my first “ve from the Signor 
Anacreonte I will buy thee a shawl with 
fringe as long as from this to the Lido !” 

“Thy first ve could scarce buy such 
a treasure,” said Pia, but she smiled a 
little as she spoke. 

She rose and opened the silent door of 
the camerino, returning an instant later 
with the sealed glass jar in her hand. 

Gemma looked at it with a little shudder 
of distaste. The lizard lay in a green coil 
at the bottom. 

“Take this to the Public Gardens,” 
said Pia, ‘‘and go to a secret place alone. 
Then break the parchment cover and let 
the lizard go, saying, ere he runs, these 
words : 


* Lizard, lizard, run away ! 
Carry the disease away ! 
And until thou com’st again 
May the trouble of mine eyes never return !’” 
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“Ts that all?” asked Gemma. 

“Ts it not enough?” returned Pia 
shortly. 

Her manner chilled the girl’s ardour. 
Her late enthusiasm fell from her as a 
cloak, and left her shivering slightly. 
“Thy word is enough. I did not doubt 
thee,” she said. “Give me the jar, I 
pray thee, and I will go before the sun 
sets.” 

Pia gave her the jar in silence, and in 
silence Gemma turned to go. As she 
opened the door, Pia spoke. “Ido not 
trust these lovers of fine ladies,” she said. 

“Dost thou trust any man?” asked 
Gemma over her shoulder. 

“T trusted a man once to my hurt. 
Since then I only trust myself.” There 
was something secret in her smile, and a 
light began to glow in her eyes, faint at 
first and then growing fiercer, which held 
Gemma in spite of herself. ‘‘To love— 
that is one thing. ‘To love without trust- 
ing is as a sword in the heart, of which 
an enemy holds the handle. Go!” she 
cried suddenly, with a lightning flash from 
eyes grown terrible. Before she veiled 
them, Gemma had fled. 

It was a long walk to the Public 
Gardens, through campo and ca/le, across 
the Piazza, over the Ponte della Paglia, 
where the barges laden with straw were 
wont to unload their golden burden, and 
down the Riva degli Schiavoni, the 
favourite promenade of the Venetian 
populace. 

At last she came to the Public Gardens, 
and passed in through the broad gateway. 
She turned down a side path until she 
found herself alone and unobserved. 
Then she knelt beneath a hibiscus, whose 
blossoms spread tongues of flame through 
the green, and taking a strong silver pin 
from her hair, she carefully pierced the 
parchment cover of the jar, enlarging the 
hole with her fingers. 

‘Poor little blind one, come forth,” 
she whispered. ‘Then she repeated Pia’s 
formula. 

For an instant the lizard lay supine in 
the jar; then it looked up at her with 
eyes as bright as her own, and with a 
flicker of its infinitesimal tongue darted 
away into the grass like a flash of green 
fire. ; 

“Now San Marco be praised !” cried 
the girl, with a heart full of thankfulness. 
“‘T have not blinded the little animal after 
all, and my sight is as clear as ever. Pia 
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shall have her shawl with the fringes a 
metro long!” 

She wandered slowly back. From the 
lagoon a voice hailed her. ‘‘O#é, Gemma!” 

It was Francesco, idle in his gondola for 
once—he, the most admired gondolier in 
Venice. ‘“ May I row thee home, Gemma 
mia?” he pleaded. 

Gemma blushed ; then frowned, for she 
was angry with herself for blushing. She 
hesitated: Francesco’s eyes besought. 
Why should she refuse, after all? What 
did it matter if Francesco were fickle? It 
was nothing to her. Unconsciously, as it 
were, she drew nearer to the gondola with 
its shining cavad/i and burnished motto. 
With the same air of abstraction her hand 
found itself in Francesco’s, and before she 
appeared to realise where she was, she 
had sunk with a sigh of pleasure into the 
luxurious padded seat. 

With a swift and graceful motion 
Francesco shot his craft outwards into the 
lagoon towards the Lido, nor ceased until 
they were well away from land. The sun 
was sinking ; the lagoon was a sea of gold 
on which hovered strange, richly coloured 
butterflies of orange and scarlet—the 
Chioggian fishing-boats. To the right lay 
Venice—a fairy city}in an opal dream, 
wrapped in the mystery of approaching 
sunset. The gondola floated on enchanted 
waters ; they were aloof from their kind, 
detached from the world, held silent as if 
by a spell. Suddenly across the still 
lagoon came the sound of many bells— 
deep-toned, mellow, thin, chromatic, 
exquisite. It was the Angelus. Francesco 
doffed his cap, and Gemma reverently 
crossed herself. The spell was broken : 
they were gondolier and lace-maker once 
more, but the magic of the evening was 
about them still. 

“Wilt thou not speak to me, cruel one ? 
How have I offended thee ?” murmured 
Francesco. 

“Indeed thou hast not offended me,” 
said Gemma, with a toss of her head. “I 
do not care enough about thee to let thee 
offend me !” 

“ Ohime! Woe is me !” cried Francesco, 
deeply hurt. ‘But I love thee, Gemma 





mia, and I would not offend thee if I 
could. Thou art the star of my night, the 
moon of my heaven, the very breath of 
my life!” 

“Oh, Za /a!” said Gemma, smiling. 
** Thou art indeed a poet, Francesco mio! 
Did that wicked one, Giuliola, who is 
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now in Purgatory, teach thee to say those 
pretty things ?” 

“Who told thee aught of Giuliola ?” 

“A little angel, signore mio, and he 
covered his eyes with his wings and wept 
as he told the tale. Gsa/ I do not 
wonder. ‘Thou art indeed as fickle as 
they say.” 

‘As who say?” 

“ Ma che! it is well known, First the 
evil Giuliola, the murderess, and then 
me. No! JMlle grazie, Francesco, I 
do not wish to play second fiddle to such 
a one.” 

“But Gemma, listen.” He spoke 
hoarsely and his eyes burned into hers. 
“Tt is true that the beauty of Giuliola 
caught me for a moment, Of a verity, 
her loveliness went to my head like wine. 

Sut thou, thou, my pearl of pearls ”—his 
voice softened to a velvet whisper—“ thy 
beauty has gone to my heart as well as 
to my head. ‘That is love, anima mia. 
Wilt toss it away as a crushed flower ?” 

“Does it wither as soon as a flower? 
Altro/ it is worth having.” She affected 
to start. “ Please take me back, lrancesco. 
It grows late, and I must be on the Sax 
Marco at eight.” 

“The Sax Marco? Dost sing in that ?” 

Gemma dimpled enchantingly. “ Yes. 
Am I not fortunate? And the Signor 
Anacreonte is so kind. I seemed to 
please him very much.” 

“Without doubt,” muttered Francesco 
between his teeth, sending the gondola 
towards the land with swift strokes that 
had fury in their velocity. ‘The Signor 
Anacreonte has had a wide experience. 
He ought to be a judge.” 

Something in his tone pricked the girl. 
She opened her lips as if to speak, but 
closed them again and said nothing. In 
silence the gondola sped through the 
water; in silence, but with Francesco’s 
characteristic flourish, he drew up at the 
steps near the Accademia. 

Affecting not to see his outstretched 
hand, Gemma sprang lightly from the 
boat. “ Addio, Francesco! Many thanks 
for the pleasure.” 

“ Gemma !—Gemma mia! 
moment.” 

But Gemma was gone. She had already 
rounded the corner, and he could hear 
the heels of her slippers tapping fainter 
and fainter into silence. 

In the singing-darca she was an instant 
success. She had no voice worth men- 
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tioning—a soft, husky contralto—but her 
gay little songs, her tricks of smile and 
gesture, the very turn of her head, brought 
a crop of applause to be reaped in a 
ready harvest of coins. Even her friend, 
the pale Bice, whose voice throbbed like 
the nightingale’s through the velvet dusk, 
did not win more clapping than she did. 

The Signor Anacreonte was pleased— 
in fact, he was more than pleased. Like 
his classic namesake, he had loved over- 
well the fatal triad, wine, woman, and 
song, and by easy overlapping stages had 
sunk from the rank of primo tenore to that 
of leader of a singing-boat. ‘To him, 
Gemma, with her gay insouciance, made 
instant appeal. She charmed without 
effort; she only smiled and dimpled 
at him as she did at all men, but his 
battered heart found that it still could 
throb and leap. 

It was an open secret in the Saz 
Marco that Bice loved the signore, and 
popular opinion was that he knew of it, 
and that he inclined to accept her de- 
votion. Marietta, who sang soprano— 
high, silvery love-songs—vowed that when 
the signore sang the “ Salve Dimora” in 
melting tones with the high notes in 
softest falsetto, it was to Bice he sang. 
Bice did not contradict her ; it was honey 
to her soul to think so. 

But after Gemma’s advent there was 
no doubt as to whom he sang the “ Salve 
Dimora.” The wrinkled face with the gap 
where the teeth should have been was 
always turned towards her as a needle to 
a magnet. 

Half the time Gemma was not aware. 
Her eyes were wandering over the crowd 
of gondolas which always clustered round 
the Sax Marco in search of—nay, who 
said she was in search of anything ? 

Many little favours the Signor Ana- 
creonte showed her—gifts of flowers, of 
fruit, of a new coral necklace. This last 
he slipped into her hand one evening as 
they disembarked, and under cover of the 
night his arm stole round her waist. He 
tried to snatch a kiss, but she turned her 
face so quickly that the caress alighted on 
her ear. 

Anacreonte laughed good-humouredly. 
“Better fortune next time—cara! Still, 
the tip of thy soft little ear is sweeter 
than the red lips of another!” 

“That’s a matter of opinion, Signor 
Anacreonte,” she cried, eluding him, and 
Tunning off alone into the darkness. 
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The lure of wine was stronger than the 
lure of women for Anacreonte at present, 
and he did not follow her. 

Out of the shadow of a doorway a 
figure leaped upon her and clutched her 
by the wrist. “ What said he about thy 
red lips?” hissed Francesco in her ear. 

“ Madre di Dio, but thou hast fright- 
ened me!” cried Gemma angrily. “ Hast 
thou no better work to do than to lurk 
in doorways and scare the hearts out of 
hard-working, honest people? JZa che! 
I never knew the like !” 

“The Signor Anacreonte helps thee 
to be honest, won e vero?” Francesco 
sneered, half beside himself with jealousy. 

Yes, without doubt,” cried Gemma, 
pride in her voice. ‘‘ He gave me means 
to earn my bread-and-cheese when the 
Jabbrica turned me away. He treats me 
fairly, and he speaks me fair, which is 
more than can be said of thee.” 

“T spoke thee fair enough when I told 
thee that I loved thee. A mock and a 
jeer were all I got for my pains. Now, 
now ”—he almost choked in his rage— 
“now thou listenest sweetly when he 
prates of thy red lips. Maledictions on 
his evil head, I will choke the life out of 
him ere he touches them! ” 

“ Basta! basta! My good gondoliere,” 
said Gemma, cooling as he buined, “ my 
lips are my own to dispose of, and when 
it pleases me I shall give them to——” 

** Domeniddio ! to whom ?” 

“To whom I please.” She slipped 
away from him, and ran laughing down 
the dark cal. 

For the second time that evening she 
fled from a man, free as Dian. Woman 
to her finger-tips, she thrilled at the 
thought of pursuit. The blood coursed 
madly through her veins. Little drums 
beat in her ears as she ran, little drums 
that led to ultimate conquest. What she 
fled from the first time was desire, of 
which she was too ignorant to know fear ; 
what she fled from the last time was love, 
and the conquering roll of his drums 
followed her to the Campo San Tomaso. 

The next night she took her accustomed 
place in the davca more silent than her 
wont. 

“Where is thy chirping, little bird ?” 
asked Marietta. 

Bice said nothing, but looked at her 
with a strange hunger in her eyes. 

‘“‘My little bird is asleep,” answered 
Gemma, smiling. 
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One of the men laughed, and Ana- 
creonte bent forward and murmured in 
his low lisping tones, ‘We will wake 
him presently. We cannot do without 
our little bird. Hast thou honoured me 
by wearing my poor gift?” 

For answer Gemma lifted her fingers to 
her throat. 

“ Mille grazie! thy lips shame it to 
pallor.” 

Gemma blushed, and looking up, found 
the great eyes of Bice fixed upon her. 
She blushed more hotly still, and was 
thankful when Anacreonte waved his bow 
and the little orchestra struck into a 
lively march. For a time they sang 
under the balconies of the hotels ; 
then they drifted out into mid-stream, 
attended by a flotilla of gondolas. It was 
a night of stars, but up to that moment 
the moon had been prisoned in a fortress 
of cloud. <A_ soft cadence from the 
violins, and Anacreonte stood up to sing. 
He bared his head and began the first 
cooing notes of “O Sole mio.” ‘Then, 
sudden as a silver flame, the moon sprang 
from behind the cloud, and sent a shaft 
of light full on the man’s face. His eyes 
were closed, his mouth was smiling ; he 
was rapt, as in a vision. Softly, softly 
poured forth the golden notes, liquid and 
melting ; the tender words were murmured 
as if for the ear of the beloved only. 
Not a breath was heard until the final 
high note hung upon the air, and 
vanished in exquisite diminuendo into the 
silence. A pause, a sigh, and then an 
outburst of applause. When it had sub- 
sided, he turned to Gemma and touched 
her on the shoulder. 

“Tt is thy turn now, carétssima,” he 
said, 

Her eyes were dewy. 
to sing after thee?” 

“Foolish one! Sing the Neapolitan 
canzonetta I taught thee, and I alone 
will accompany thee.” 

With a gesture he silenced the band, 
and played the little prelude. It was 
a quaint, plaintive melody, breaking at 
the end into the minor. Gemma thanked 
him with an eloquent look; she could 
not have sung of the “ Bersagliere ” with 
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tears still wet upon her lashes. As she 
stood up to sing, a familiar voice sounded 
near. It was Francesco’s. 
“ Sz, st, excellency. Of a surety this is 
the very best singing-boat on the Canal.” 
By a miraculous feat of steering, the 


steel prow of his gondola glided into 
the radius of light diffused by the Chinese 
lanterns, ousted the other gondolas, and 
insinuated itself alongside the Sax 
Marco. Francesco caught the gunwale 
of the darca, and flung a rope to Giuseppe, 
who took round the bag and steered the 
singing-boat. With a nod and friendly 
greeting Giuseppe made fast. An English 
milord and miladi sat in the stern, 
looking around them with curious, in- 
terested eyes. 

“‘What a pretty girl!” said the man, 
as Gemma gave her head a little sideways 
turn and began. 

Truly she was worth looking at. Ex- 
citement had flushed her cheeks more 
than their wont, and her recent emotion 
only served to make her eyes look larger 
and brighter. She wore a short red cape 
flung open in front, disclosing a white 
blouse. The long coral necklace Ana- 
creonte had given her was twisted round 
her neck. She felt unwontedly nervous, 
She seemed to be the centre of a circle 
of burning eyes. A flame of hate sprang 
into Bice’s as she looked; desire shone 
dark and fierce in Anacreonte’s regard ; 
while love and jealousy strove for mastery 
in the fires which flashed from beneath 
Francesco’s level brows. Never had she 
sung better: the pathetic canzonetta 
suited her soft, husky notes. When the 
song was ended, Giuseppe leaped promptly 
from gondola to gondola with his little 
crimson bag. ‘There was sure to be a 
good harvest to be reaped after two such 
singers. A golden grain fell from the 
hand of the English signore, and Fran- 
cesco plucked the scarlet geranium from 
behind his ear and flung it at Gemma’s 
feet. She caught it deftly before it fell, 
twirled it in her fingers, then touched it 
softly with her lips. ‘The heavens opened 
for Francesco. ‘Then, with her kiss still 
fragrant on its petals, she turned and 
handed the flower to Anacreonte. ‘ For 
you—maestro |” she said prettily. 

Veritable sparks flashed from the con- 
duttore’s eyes. He kissed the blossom 
before putting it in his coat. “It is my 
badge of honour—my red ribbon,” he 
said, caressing it. 

It was all done so quickly that few 
noticed the episode. The English people 
in Francesco’s boat saw and smiled at 
the girl’s pretty coquetry. They did not 
observe that their handsome gondolier’s 
face was dark and distorted with rage, 
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“ Swift as Fate she stepped up to the two in the darkness, and laid her hand on Anacreonte’s arm.” 
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and that his hands clutched convulsively 
at his sash as if for a knife. 

When the others began to sing, they 
bade him unloose the gondola and row 
them away into the darkness—they were 
young, and desired to be alone. Gemma 
watched the gondola glide away and 
vanish into the night. She felt half- 
frightened at what she had done. ‘The 
Signor Anacreonte looked at her so 
strangely: there was something secret 
in his smile. He touched the geranium 
now and then with a glance of under- 
standing as if there were some private 
bond between them. Her act had been 
inspired more by a desire to punish 
Francesco than- to please Anacreonte, 
and had been done upon the impulse 
of the moment without thought of future 
consequence. But Venetian blood on 
a night in May needs but a touch to 
set it racing madly. Gemma realised 
this later when Anacreonte followed her 
as she hurried away from the landing- 
steps. This time he was not to be 
eluded ; this time the lure of woman was 
more potent than the lure of wine. 

In the darkness of the night his arm 
stole round her ; his face was near hers— 
she felt his breath on her cheek. ‘“ At 
last, divinest!” he murmured —“ at last, 
addorata mia! Kiss me !—kiss me !” 

She turned away her head ; she sought 
to free herself. 

“No, no, dellissima. My little bird 
must not struggle. Shalt not flutter 
from my arms. I sang for thee alone 
to-night, carina. Love rushed like a 
whirlwind through me, and left me burn- 
ing like fire. Slake my thirst, beloved ” 
—he clasped her closer—‘ not with thy 
little ear, shell that it is, but with thy 
soft, dewy, rose-red lips.” 

‘The passionate words seemed to scorch 
her cheek. ‘‘No, no,” she cried. “I 
love thee not, Signor Anacreonte. My 
lips are not for thee nor any man.” 

“ Per Bacco, ut thou liest. There 
must be another iy 

“There is no other,” she faltered. 

“Again thou liest, oseda mia.” He 
laughed angrily and pressed her face 
towards him with one strong hand, 
showering hot kisses on her reluctant 
cheek. ‘‘ There must be another. Corpo 
ai Bacco, but it will be ill for that fellow 
when Anacreonte finds him! ‘There! I 
am tired of thy cheeks. Give me thy 
lips—thy soft, dewy, rose-red ‘i 








“ Zitto/ Someone comes, I will call 
for help.” 

“Nay, I care not.” He ceased for a 
moment and listened. ‘The click of a 
woman’s heels sounded down the ca//e, 
and drew nearer. He pulled Gemma 
back from the strip of moonlight which 
ran like a_ silver thread through the 
blackness of the roof-shadows. ‘“ Be 
silent, or I will kill thee!” he whispered 
fiercely. 

‘Nay, I will not be silent. I——” 

He put his hand over her mouth, 
but the woman was nearer than they 
thought. 

A shadow detached itself from the 
other shadows and stepped into the 
moonlight. It was a slight. figure whose 
head was shrouded in the folds of a black 
shawl. Swift as Fate she stepped up to 
the two in the darkness, and laid her 
hand on Anacreonte’s arm. 

“Why dost thou, the lover of many, 
desire an unwilling victim?” she asked 
in low tones. 

Anacreonte was taken unawares, and 
slightly relaxed his hold. Gemma 
wrenched herself free, and ran for her 
life down the ca//e, leaving the others 
together. As she ran, the drums beat 
louder than ever in her ears, but to-night 
they were the drums of fear. 


Next day she thanked Bice for what 
she had done. . 

“What I have ever done for thee thou 
hast well requited,” sneered Bice. 

“JT will requite thee as I may,” 
answered Gemma. “I will sing on the 
San Marco no more.” 

“Tt is too late to give a man wine when 
he is dead,” said Bice, turning a resentful 
shoulder to her, as they sat side by side 
making lace in Onofri’s fabdrica. 

Gemma turned away, hurt and_ be- 
wildered, But she was firm in_ her 
intention not to return to the singing- 
barca, and the San Marco knew her 
no more, despite prayers, threats, and 
entreaties from the signore. Very quiet 
she kept in those days; but despite her 
caution, Anacreonte dogged her steps. 
Fear had her in his grip. It was not 
for Bice’s sake that she had left the Sax 
Marco. Anacreonte’s threat rang in her 
ears night and day. At last one hot 
sunny day Francesco brought his gondola 
to the steps of the Campo. The girls 
were clustered round the well, their 
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heads nodding, their tongues chattering 
like sparrows. 

“ Ohe/ Marietta, there is the hand- 
some Francesco. Run, thou, and see 
what he wants,” cried one. 

Marietta, nothing loth, ran off, to 
return in a second or two with pouting 
lips. “He desires to speak with thee, 
Gemma,” she said. 

Gemma _ started and flushed, then 
looked round in a nervous way which 
had grown on her cf late. It was long 
since she had spoken with Francesco; a 
word or two could harm no one. ‘Then 
suddenly at the corner of the cad/e she 
saw the peering form of Anacreonte. 
She paled and set her lips. 

“Tell him,” she answered, in a voice 
which trembled in spite of herself, ‘ that 
I have nothing to say to him.” 

Keeping the other girls between herself 
and the watcher, she disappeared into 
Vanna’s house. She ran upstairs to her 
little bedroom on the roof, and flinging 
herself on her knees by the bed, prayed 
fervently. Her prayer ended, she took 
from a drawer a parcel. With this 
under her arm she went downstairs and 
crossed the Campo to the house of Pia. 
Anacreonte was nowhere to be seen. 
After a few minutes’ chat and banter with 
the girls at the well he had gone upon 
his way ; and the smile on his lips as he 
went was not good to see. Some very 
valuable information had been imparted 
to the Signor Anacreonte in those jesting 
seconds. 

“Tt is long since I have seen thee, 
pictina,” said Pia, as the girl entered. 

“Say no more, fer piacere, Monna 
Pia. Thou wert right, as usual, and I 
wrong. It seems I have only wrought 
mischief since I went on the San 
Marco; and as for the money I earned 
—ebbene/ that has done some good, for 
it has bought thee what I promised.” 

She opened the parcel, and displayed, 
not without pride, a black shawl with 
long, finely knotted silk fringe, such as 
the Venetian women of the fofolani 
love. 

“ Affe’ but thou hast a good heart, 
piccina mia! This is a shawl fit for a 
princess, a very queen of shawls !” 

‘Then thou must wear it on Wednesday, 
and come with me to see the procession 
of the king and queen,” said Gemma 
Coaxingly. 

“Me ? I am too old for festa or merry- 
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making; I will keep this shawl to wear 
when I bury my dead.” 

“No, no, thou must not talk of death. 
It is unlucky. Thou w/t come, Monna 
Pia? We will start early and secure a 
good place on the steps of the Salute. 
‘There will no lace-making for me that 
day. It will be a sight for the saints,” 

Pia consented. “It is long since I 
have seen a royal visit,” she said. “ And 
it certainly will be a rare opportunity for 
wearing my new shawl.” 

Wednesday dawned fair, and ten o’clock 
found the day cloudless and sun-filled. 
Pia, eminently respectable in her new 
black shawl, and Gemma, in a fresh white 
blouse and crimson skirt, secured good 
places on the steps of the church of 
Santa Maria della Salute. The scene 
was brilliant. Behind them rose the 
domes and traceries of the Salute ; down 
the Grand Canal flowed the green water 
of the lagoon, lingering as it lapped the 
marble steps of palaces. 

The sun shone hotly on the red-brown 
roofs of houses, and touched to more 
vivid brilliance the scarlet-and-white and 
blue-and-white awnings ; black gondolas, 
gaily freighted, were tied to fantastically 
painted gold-topped jpad/e, which cast 
wavering reflections — blue, emerald, 
orange—in the long ripples of the water. 
Rich tapestries hung from marble _bal- 
conies ; flags of all colours fluttered from 
roof or window; hanging baskets of 
sulphur and rose-red carnations diffused 
their spices on the summer air. 

Suddenly thefanfare of trumpets sounded 
thinly in the distance. All traffic on the 
great water-way was stopped; here and 
there a little boat or canoe darted like 
a moth from one group of moored 
gondolas to another, outside the line of 
progress. Gemmia’s heart almost stopped 
beating when one, shaped like a dolphin, 
shot suddenly across the space of water 
at their feet. It was rowed by a man 
with a wrinkled face and a gap where 
his teeth should have been, and as he 
rowed he sang softly to himself. He 
raised his hat with a flourish when he 
spied the two women sitting on the steps 
above him. He kissed his hand with 
a theatrical gesture to Gemma. “ Dost 
thou remember the Calle Maria, little 
pigeon?” he cried, with a smile which 
chilled the girl’s blood. 

‘“What means the man?” asked Pia 
sharply. 
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Gemma’s jaws had fallen asunder, and 
her face was ghastly in its pallor, She 
seemed stunned. 

“Speak!” commanded Pia, shaking 
her by the shoulders. 

Gemma canght at her self-control. 
“He means evil. Of that I am certain, 
Monna,” she said, trembling, and making 
the horns, ‘Make a spell, I pray thee, 
quickly, quickly, to protect Irancesco 
from harm.” 

‘*Why, where is Francesco ?” 

“ He is to be in the barge of Neptune 
—the second rower on the left. Déo mio! 
here they come.” 

A band near them struck into the 
National Anthem, and the blare of sound 
and blaze of colour seemed to merge 
into one another. Down the broad sweep 
of the Grand Canal, with its sculptured 
palaces mirrored on either side, came the 
stately procession of festal gondolas. 
Nearer they came and nearer, and the 
excitement grew tense. In the gorgeous 
pageant the plainer gondola of the royal 
pair passed almost unnoticed. Barges of 
old Venice were there, manned _ by 
Venetian nobles in purple and heliotrope, 
pink and silver, russet and yellow, jaunty 
caps with herons’ plumes crowning their 
flowing curls; barges of ancient Egypt, 
draped in orange and scarlet, with swarthy 
white-clad rowers, whose brown arms 
were doubly braceleted with gold—a 
brave sight! Then the barge of Neptune. 
Ma che! It was the most beautiful of 
them all! Gemma clutched Pia’s arms 
and scarcely breathed until it had passed. 
Silver sea-horses pranced at its prow, held 
by pale green reins and driven by a silver 
‘Triton ; green and silver draperies trailed 
in the water, and the rowers were clothed 
in silver scales to represent fish. The 
water-diamonds sent back fresh sparkles 
of silver as they passed, It was a rare 
feast of colour and light and move- 
ment. 

When the royal procession had gone 
by, Gemma drew a long breath, and then 
covered her face with her hands. “ Ofdme / 


I forgot to look at the king and queen!” 
she cried. 

“ Gia/ hast lost little,’ Pia returned. 
“A small signore in black and a large 
signora with a white parasol—that was 
all! Shall we go now? There is nothing 
more.” 

“Nay, stay a little. There is no hurry. 
Perhaps we shall see them coming back.” 

“As you will. A day by the water is 
pleasant, and I brought some bread and 
fruit with me.” 

The two sat and chatted as they ate 
their bread and cherries. Gemma, to 
cover a vague uneasiness, laughed and 
threw cherry-stones at a cork that bobbed 
in the water. ‘‘ We shall see Francesco 
better coming back,” she said. “ He will 
be at our side of the d/ssone.” 

“They come!” cried Pia, rising and 
shaking the crumbs off her lap. “ And 
look ! there is thy dolphin also.” 

“Where P—where ?” exclaimed the girl, 
the clutch of fear tightening about her 
heart. 

“There, near the blue fad/e.” 

The dissone came back in_ irregular 
order this time, taking the side nearest 
the Santa Maria della Salute. On they 
swept, nearer and nearer. ‘They reached 
the steps and were passing, when the 
dolphin boat darted forward: a shot rang 
out, and a dabble of red stained the silver 
scales of the second rower on the left of 
the barge of the sea-horses. Women 
screamed ; there was confusion on water 
and land, and the crowd, which had 
thinned before, rapidly gathered. 

Francesco, unconscious, was borne to 
the hospital; and Anacreonte, still hot 
with the glow of vengeance, to the prison. 

To each gate came a woman at night- 
fall, and the message, sped with silver 
bribe, was in both cases somewhat 
similar, 

To the prison-cell : “ Tell him that one 
remains who will always be faithful.” 

To the hospital ward: “ ‘Tell him to 
recover quickly for the sake of one who 
loves him.” 
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(RONDEAU REDOUBLE.) 


SWEET Saint Valentine, your holiday 

Is laughed at now, as being out of date ; 

Though once, indeed, you held your gentle sway 
O’er men and maidens, fearful of their fate. 


Is it that modern teachers educate 
Their charges in a sad, prosaic way ; 
And from the calendar eliminate, 

O sweet Saint Valentine, your holiday ? 


The Patron Saint of lovers! Must you stray 
From off our path? Have we grown so sedate, 
That we must scorn your token, which, they say, 
Is laughed at now, as being out of date? 


Unkindly modern pedants love to, prate, 

To marshal all their facts in dull array, 

To show how you have had to abdicate ; 
Though once, indeed, you held your gentle sway. 


Far better were the times, unlearned, gay, 

When you were throned, and ruled in happy state— 
Let him deny the truth of this, who may— 

O’er men and maidens, fearful of their fate. 


It is the fashion, now, to desecrate 
The old beliefs ; to hurry to decay 
Old cherished customs. Shall we learn too late 
The price which, for our folly, we must pay, 
O sweet Saint Valentine ? 
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“So you find them at Monte Carlo, both seated at a roulette table, and, leaning over their chairs 
between them, the admirable figure... of Wilfrid Keppell.” 
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BY E. TEMPLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY DupDLEY HARDy. 
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OU only know a villain when you 
see him on the stage. ‘The im- 
possible limitations of time and 
that all-too-drowsy intellect of an audience 
compel the dramatist to lay on his colours 
with a heavy hand. He must label his 
characters from the very first moment 
when they walk on to the stage. The 
villain must be dark; he must wear a 
heavy moustache. His expression must 
be saturnine; he must say mysterious 
things below his breath. Joseph Surface 
must always dress in black in the screen 
scene—then you know he is a villain. 
There can be no doubt about it. And 
if he is hissed when first he comes before 
the footlights, then you may safely prophesy 
that the play is going to be a success, 
The audience has grasped his true 
character. 

But that is not the case in real life. In 
real life your villain or villainess is the 
most charming of men or the most fasci- 
nating of women. You never really believe 
in their villainy, even when you have 
found them out. ‘There were so many 
qualities about them that charmed you; 
and so, when even their true character is 
known and you say—“ That man was a 
real villain—a dangerous adventurer ”— 
you feel compelled to add—‘“ but upon 
my soul, I never met a more charming 
companion in my life.” 

If you agree with this; if it presents 
to your mind.a definite personality, then 
you can realise to a letter the character 
of Wilfrid Keppell—adventurer, if ever 
there was one. . Here was a man whose 
moral fibre had been twisted from the 
first. One can never really trace the 
beginning of these things. Heredity 
seems a good and palatable excuse for 
itall; but heredity is not everything, 
much as the scientists would have you 
to believe that it is. There is, however 
intangible it may be to prove, something 
distinct about the personality itself. Kep- 
pell was alive with intellect; his eyes 
were lit with it. But it strained its way 
into the wrong channels. At Eton they 
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began prophesying a career for him, but 
he just managed to scrape through without 
expulsion, At the ’varsity he appeared 
like a meteor, rushing into notoriety as 
a star shoots on a September night, but 
in two years he was sent down for mis- 
appropriating funds that were unwisely 
placed in his charge. 

It is quite possible that his father’s 
death might have been traced to the 
shame of this exposure, yet the old man 
left his son all that he possessed—a 
fortune that would have satisfied the 
wildest dreams of any other man. But 
it did not satisfy Keppell. He went to 
America to spend it. His friends in 
England had only the cold shoulder 
to offer him, and he felt his abilities to 
be worthy of something better than that. 
To America he went, and then, as long 
as his money lasted, New York found 
him the charming man that he was. The 
best clubs opened their doors to him. 
He entertained with a skilfully calculating 
eye to the benefits that could accrue 
from it, and secured them with a grace 
of manner that gave the impression of 
the granting of a favour rather than the 
receipt of one. 

Then, when the end of his capital 
loomed in view—the long-expected arrival 
of an unavoidable catastrophe —he turned 
readily, cheerfully, hopefully, to his wits. 

The ingenuity of a man of this tempera- 
ment never rusts. Every incident in his 
life calls it into practice; every circum- 
stance polishes it to brilliancy. From 
an existence. of unqualified luxury, he 
turned to a life of cunning and adventure, 
which exacts as much labour from a man 
as does the service of diplomacy. Here 
you practically have the genius of his 
craft; whose hand, instinct with ability, 
can never, over any period of idleness, 
lose its original cunning. If any legitimacy 
can be argued for the efforts of a man 
who lives by his wits upon the weaknesses 
and foibles of his fellow-creatures, then 
Keppell may be said to have been born for 
the profession. But since this must call 
into the argument too many paradoxes and 
subtle inversions of moral principles, then 
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it must be admitted that the pity lay in 
the fact that Keppell would have made 
his mark in almost any other honest 
calling in life. 

One mistake he made. No man is 
infallible. He married. 

Always susceptible to the attractions 
of women, he permitted infatuation to 
blunt his cunning when he fell in love 
with Mrs, Jordan. <A widow at all times 
is an attractive woman, the psychological 
reason for which is too deep to enter 
into in such a narrative as this. But 
when she combines with that  illusive 
state the beauties of a Mrs. Jordan, 
there is possibly some excuse for a man 
when the finer perceptions of his intuitive 
instincts are blinded to her wiles and 
machinations, 

Both married for money, each believing 


They both awoke to the realisation when 
the blessing of the church, the sanction 
of the law, and the sight of God had 
made them one. 

The scene which took place between 
them when they had learnt their mistake 
was characteristic of people who realise 
that progress, to whatever end in this 
world, is a combination of a series of 
failures, through which the vitality of 
persistence maintains a certain momentum 
towards success. ‘They both laughed; 
then, through a crossfire of sarcasms, they 
saw reason, 

Obviously their courses were the same. 
To the same East of promise, their 
rudders were set; with the same mind 
their sails would fill and speed them 
under-way towards that harbour of Fortune 
which is the goal of all those who ad- 
venture through the seas of circumstance. 

Should they sail alone, or together? 
She proposed companionship ; he, with 
clearer vision, scanning horizons that were 
hidden from her, chose to guide his 
craft by himself. 

In one week from the day of their 
wedding, embittered by the first failure 
he had made, they separated. A little 
too willingly he gave her grounds for 
divorce. She took them with thin lips 
and that look in a woman’s eyes which 
is harder than steel—the look which 
enters the eyes of a hawk when it sights 
prey and hangs waiting on the slender 
lifting of the wind. 

Keppell left New York—left America. 
It is possible that he thought that better 


fortune was to be found in newer fields ; 
it is possible that circumstances were 
rising out of the past in a cloud grown 
bigger than a man’s hand; but three days 
after he had left, Mrs. Jordan found his 
name on the list of first-class passengers 
bound East. So he departed, leaving 
behind him an undefended suit for 
divorce and such debts as he had con- 
trived to live upon since his fortune had 
been dissipated. 


Py. 


At some period or other of their lives 
all adventurers go to Monte Carlo ; even 
the mother who sails the adventurous 
voyage of discovery for the worthy suitor 
to her daughter’s hand. Maeterlinck 
calls the Casino the Temple of Chance. 
The whole place is a Temple of Chance, 
whereof the Casino is the high altar, 
The blood sacrifices are made there— 
laid readily, willingly, devoutly upon 
that green altar-cloth with its mystic 
signs, which covers the tables of roulette. 
Here you partake of the sacrament of 
Fortune ; and the moment you enter the 
Temple of Monte Carlo you become a 
worshipper, to whom the bending of the 
knee to the God of Fate is as instinctive 
as the genuflexion before the High Altar 
in St. Peter’s of Rome. 

To this cathedral came Mrs. Mapleson, 
the wife of him whose Porcelain Soap 
was said to have washed all the crowned 
heads of Europe, and even to have found 
its way into the homes of some of the 
inhabitants of Clonakilty in county Cork. 
There can be no higher recommendation 
than this ; there can be no greater proof 
that Mr. Mapleson, who once had been 
an office-boy in the chemist’s department 
of a large stores, had found that harbour 
of Fortune towards which his ambition 
had steered him. 

Now Daisy Mapleson, his only daughter, 
was going through that part of her edu- 
cation which is known as seeing the 
world. You cannot say that you have 
seen the world until you have entered 
those portals which open to the Temple 
of Chance. So you find them at Monte 
Carlo, both seated at a roulette table, 
and, leaning over their chairs between 
them, the admirable figure, in its immacu- 
late clothes, of Wilfrid Keppell—known 
to mother and daughter as Lord Harriet- 
sham, 
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Mrs. Mapleson looked up into his face. 
The seven years of adventuring in all 
the corners of the world since he had 
left New York had altered it but little. 
The faint touching of grey on the temples, 
the lines about the mouth which only 
give to a man the interest of experience, 
were the most marked differences in his 
appearance, 

“My dear Lord Harrietsham,” she 
said—the lady seated at the table on 
her left looked round at them both with 
increased respect—‘“ this gambling bores 
me to death.” She raked in a little pile 
of gold. 

“That’s because you can’t lose,” he 
said with a laugh. “It ’ud bore me to 
win as much as you've done. Are you 
bored, Miss Mapleson?” Keppell could 
thrill a woman when he looked at her. 
So experienced a woman even as Mrs, 
Jordan had been susceptible to his eyes ; 
and this child, upon whose mind still lay 
the bloom of romance, lost herself when 
he looked at her. 

““T don’t know,” she said simperingly ; 
“T don’t think I am.” 

Mrs. Mapleson rose from her chair, 
and with a vulturous movement another 
woman had taken her place. “Well, 
there’s no doubt in my mind,” she said. 
“ After an hour or two in these rooms 
I feel as if I were breathing cotton 
wool—I do, ’pon my word.” 

“Then we clear out,” said Keppell, 
“we drink our lungs full of cold fresh 
air, and then we go to Ciro’s, and eat 
British chops that have come straight 
off the grass of the South Downs.” 

“*What made you think of that?” 

“The lunch we had to-day at the 
Metropole. ‘The dinner, the meals we’ve 
been having for the last week.” 

“T like chops awfully,” said Daisy. 

“T think it’s a jolly idea,” said Mrs. 
Mapleson. “It'll be quite a change to 
get something cheap.” 

Keppell laughed. 

“I was once offered an Engtish penny 
in Florence—told that I might have it 
for the sum of two lire.” 

“What's that to do with it?” said 
Daisy. 

“Well, it simply means that English 
pennies and English chops are different 
things in value when you want to get 
them abroad.” 

Ciro’s was crowded, but they found a 
table in the corner where they could 


watch the diners. Keppell had a fund of 
information to give them. He knew 
every well-known man by sight. There 
were many he might have approached with 
a friendly slap on the back ; but, as he told 
Mrs. Mapleson, one does not come out 
of England to see Englishmen, They 
always listened with wondering eyes to 
everything that he had to say; and in the 
heart of her, Mrs. Mapleson was assured 
that the man had been found for her 
daughter. It would no longer be in 
conversation, “My husband—he is—is— 
Porcelain Soap, you know ”—and then 
the covert glance for that look of recog- 
nition—recognition of the fact that here 
were riches. But in the future it would 
be, “‘My daughter—she married Lord 
Harrietsham, you know.” Beside that, 
Porcelain Soap diminished into con- 
temptible insignificance, 

They had not been seated at their 
table for long, when Daisy’s eyes, 
wandering with obvious effort away from 
Keppell’s face, picked out an acquaintance 
from among the crowd. ‘ Why, there’s 
Lady Steel, mother!” she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Mapleson’s eyes sought her out 
with expectant pleasure. ‘Such a dear 
woman, Lord Harrietsham,” she said, 
“We met her in Cairo last year. She 
took a great fancy to Daisy. Oh—lI see 
where she is. ‘The woman in that beauti- 
ful black dress—she does dress beautifully. 
You see, she’s smiling. She must have 
seen us before we did her.” 

Mrs. Mapleson beckoned ecstatically 
with her eyes, and, making some excuse 
to her friends, Lady Steel left her table 
and crossed over to them, ‘*+:> 

Keppell’s eyes never left her face as 
she approached them, and, though she 
met them-—no flinching—she withdrew 
them casually again, directing all her 
attention to the preparatory looks of greet- 
ing to her friends, 

They gushed over each other—words 
of endearment are always cheap. Lady 
Steel kissed Daisy effusively on both 
cheeks. You would never have thought 
that a fortnight’s stay in a Cairo hotel 
could be the whole sum-total of their 
acquaintance, 

“* May I introduce you to Lord Harriet- 
sham ?” 

It came at last. It had tocome. Mrs. 
Mapleson saved it up for the significant 
pause in the conversation—that propitious 
moment when the sound of a title 
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vibrates on sensitive ears. Lady Steel 
turned and met the full gaze of Keppell’s 
eyes. But for the colour of her hair, the 
absolute absence of any recognition in 
her face, and the fact that she looked 
even younger than when he had known 
that lady seven years ago, this was Mrs. 
Jordan. Not for one moment since he 
had risen at her approach had Keppell’s 
senses ceased from searching her for 
trace or sign of the proof of her identity. 
But beyond the superficial likeness which 
had first seized upon his attention, he 
found none. In America she had had 
that slight twang peeping here and there 
from her speech in the pronunciation of a 
stray word—the burr was upon her r’s— 
charming to listen to, resting to the ear. 
But now he heard none of that. Her 
accent came out of the country of 
England—the accent as he well knew it. 
But Mrs. Jordan had never been to 
England. This, as he listened to her 
pronunciation, was the real article—he 
knew the stamp of it. ‘Then it was only 
a likeness of coincidence. 

They bowed to each other. 

“T know the Somersetshire Harriet- 
shams,” she said. “I suppose they’re 
relations of yours ? ” 

He met the peaceful questioning of 
her eyes where no trace of suspicion lay. 
“ Relations—yes—of course. I’ve never 
met them. It’s a small bush that doesn’t 
bear some sort of fruit in every country. 
I’ve heard of them.” 

They talked then of the tables and the 
Tir aux Pigeons. Mrs. Mapleson thought 
the sport was cruel, but she was delighted 
when she heard that Lord Harrietsham 
had won prizes there and was well known 
as a shot. 

“You must come and have tea with 
me to-morrow, and we'll have a chat,” 
she went on effusively to Lady Steel. 
“T’ve got a small suite at the Metropole. 
We can be quiet there. Rumpelmeyer’s 
Is so crowded.” 


III. 


When your husband makes Porcelain 
Soap you talk as little about it as possible ; 
but when the Porcelain Soap makes 
money, you don’t spare your voice in 
talking about that. Mrs. Mapleson had 
intimated to Lady Steel in Cairo that she 
dwelt with her husband in a gold mine. 
In her private suite at the Metropole in 
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Monte Carlo, she showed her proof of it. 
The conversation turned upon jewellery, 
and Mrs. Mapleson brought out the 
adornments from her jewel case. A 
diamond necklace and pendant—a pearl 
necklace — a diamond tiara — some 
thousands of pounds lay on the table and 
glittered in the eyes of Lady Steel. She 
surveyed them calmly, and generously 
offered little expressions of delight. ‘They 
certainly were beautiful. She had a 
necklace somewhat like that herself. ‘The 
stones were not quite so large in the 
pendant, but she believed they could 
nearly match those in the necklace. She 
was not really so deeply impressed as 
Mrs. Mapleson would have hoped. 

“They all become Daisy’s when she 
marries,” she said proudly. 

“ And is she to be married soon ?” Lady 
Steel asked, with interest. 

Mrs. Mapleson looked wise. “ Didn’t 
you notice ?” she asked. 

““Notice what ?” 

“* Lord Harrietsham.” 

Lady Steel’s eyes narrowed. 
wonder,” she admitted, ‘‘ but 

** But what?” 

“He knows that vou are wealthy? 
He knows that Daisy will be a wealthy 
woman ?” 

Mrs. Mapleson sat a little straighter in 
her chair. 

*“ Yes—I suppose he knows—of course 
he knows.° But he is well-to-do himself, 
and then—his family—I have—I have 
looked them up. He’s coming here this 
afternoon. I expect him every minute. 
In fact he’s out with Daisy at present, and 
I expect to hear—to hear when they come 
back.” 

For a moment Lady Steel sat in silence, 
then, as if she had come though some 
mental struggle to a fixed resolve, she 
looked up. ‘“ My dear Mrs. Mapleson,” 
she said, “I am going to tell you some- 
thing. Mind you, it is only a suspicion, 
I know, as I said yesterday, the Harriet- 
shams in Somersetshire, and I do not 
believe that this—this gentleman is what 
he would have you believe he is. 

Mrs. Mapleson wiped her forehead. 

““Oh—of course it’s a mistake,” she 
said. “His whole manner, his courtesy, 
everything about him, prove him to be 
what he says he is. Besides, when we 
go over to England we shall soon know. 
Of course you must have made a 
mistake.” 
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“Then let me prove whether I have or 
not.” 

“But how ?” 

“*When he comes here this afternoon 
let me see him alone, in this room if you 
like , 

“Here they are—I heard them come 
in. They’re in the next room.” 

“Well, then—now. You go into your 
bedroom, I'll send Daisy in to you. 
Leave us alone—I’ll make some excuse— 
for about half an hour. More if you can. 
I’m only advising you for your good. If 
what I suspect is true, it were far better 
for Daisy that she did not have to wait 
until she got over to England to prove it.” 

Mrs. Mapleson stood up. Confusion 
was written on her face with a legible 
hand. “In my bedroom ?” she said, 

“ Yes ” 

“ But my jewels”—the door into the 
room half opened—Keppell’s voice could 
be heard outside. ‘ You look after them.” 











“ They’re all right,” said Lady Steel. 

The task of sending Daisy in to her 
mother was no difficulty to Lady Steel. 
She kissed her on both cheeks again 
before she left the room. Then she 
turned and faced Lord Harrietsham, 


It was three-quarters of an hour before 
Mrs. Mapleson, consumed with fear, 
curiosity, and apprehension, opened the 
door from her bedroom. 

“They’re not here,” she said: ‘ Daisy 
—they’re not here ! ” 

Daisy came into the room, following 
her mother, with eyes red from weeping. 
It was not to be supposed that Mrs. 
Mapleson could have kept quiet for that 
three-quarters of an hour. 

“Daisy!” ‘The word was a shriek, 
“ My—di Pe 

The whole history of convention is 
behind the stout lady who faints when 
her jewels are stolen from her, 
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A drawing by W. Ralston. 








“GENTLEMEN : After a good dinner I know of nothing more enjoyable than one of your cigars.” 
** Yours faithfully, 
‘““P, MORGAN,” 
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“My own room is the library—done in various shades of green—and there are art 
mottoes everywhere.” 


THE COMICAL DOG AND THE QUAINT CAT. 


BY WALTER EMANUEL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE MORROW. 
jE 
( “ON Ya ND my wife's Aunt Eliza! 
say my wifes Aunt Eliza, 


iad ause I too have an Aunt Eliza, 
and I wish it to be clearly understood 
that it is the one belonging to my wife 
who is to be confounded. 

Before that woman came into my life I 
never used strong language. 3ut, of 
course, the good tempered people are 
those mo have no w orries, 

Oh! « my wifes Aunt Eliza! 





Il. 


I will not trust myself fully to describe 
my wife’s Aunt Eliza, 


Suffice it that she 
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is tall, and thin, and pale, and looks like 
an advertisement for some one’s starch. 
She is, moreover, extremely precise in her 
language, pronouncing her aitches even 
when she speaks French. She is also 
very religious, and, unlike her parents, 
has never made a joke. There lives not 
the man who has dared to call her Lizzie. 

Such is the woman who is spoiling my 
life—turning sweet to sour. 

First it was the Awful Clock, 

Then the Comical Dog, 

And now the Quaint Cat. 


ITI. 


Although I am in Somerset House, 
there is a higher side to me, and I have 











the soul of an artist, with all its attendant 
sensitiveness. My dearest friends, too, 
are either poets or artists. Indeed, I 
dress artistically myself, and take in Zhe 
Studio, and am sometimes asked whether 
I am not an artist. Asa matter of fact, I 
do paint a little, and on leaving school 
I had wished to earn my living that way, 
but my father said he could not afford it. 
Before my marriage I used to let my hair 
grow naturally ; but as Effie, who, good 
little woman as she is, comes of a 
bourgeois stock, did not like either that or 
my art bow, I compromised as regards 
the hair. Effie and I get on admirably 
in most things, but do not see eye to eye 
in questions of Art. She agreed, how- 
ever, to leave the decoration of our home 
entirely to me, so long as I would not 
insist on her wearing art dresses—she 
preferred to look nice, she said stupidly ; 
and she also stipulated, in her foolish way, 
that there was to be at least one comfort- 
able chair in the house. Still, I felt that I 
could not altogether blame her, for, in 
addition to being very young, she was, of 
course, her aunt’s niece. 

Effie’s Aunt Eliza, I must now mention, 
is enormously rich, and Effie, unhappily, 
is her favourite niece. In consequence 
of this, Effie is a craven coward in the 
presence of her aunt. Her Aunt Eliza’s 
merest wish is law to her, Ever since 
she was a tiny child, I imagine, it had 
been impressed upon her that she was 
never to cross her aunt in any way. The 
results are sufficiently deplorable. 
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It was not, unfortunately, 
until it was too late that I 
fully realised that, in marrying 
Effie, I was marrying Effie’s 
Aunt Eliza. Had I realised 
it earlier, in spite of Effie’s 
many admirable qualities— 
well, I should certainly have 
hesitated. After all, there 
were plenty of other girls who 
would have jumped at me. 


IV. 


If there was one room in 
~\ my house on which I prided 
ee 3 myself it was my wife’s bou- 

YY \ doir. The style throughout 

oy was the most severe Adams. 
There was not a jarring note. 
Everything was in keeping, 
right down to the waste-paper 
basket (the only Adams waste-paper basket, 
by the way, in the Country). Effie, as I 
might have guessed, did not like the effect. 
She said it lacked “cosiness ”—horrible 
suburban word. I looked forward, how- 
ever, with pride, to showing the room to 
my artistic friends, and receiving their 
encomiums. Then Aunt Eliza’s wedding 
present came. It was, the accompanying 
card explained. “A Clock for the 
Boudoir.” In design, it was a Norman 
Castle (andnot correct at that), surrounded 
by a moat represented by glass, and there 
were barometers on the towers. 

V. 

The engagement was nearly broken off 
by that clock. I declared that it would 
have to be “fA clock for the spare bed- 
room,” but Effie declared that it must go 
into the boudoir, as her aunt had said it 
was to. We could not afford to offend 
our only wealthy relative. Effie also 
volunteered the opinion that the clock was 
very pretty. At that I made a remark 
which caused her to cry, and so of course 
the clock had to go into the boudoir. 
From that day to this I have never been 
into the boudoir. I insisted, however, 
that Effie’s ‘‘ comfortable chair ”—a dread- 
ful thing, into the composition of which 
much plush and cretonne entered—should 
also be kept in the boudoir. 


fF 
D— my wife's Aunt Elisa / 
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VII. 


My own room is the library. This 
my artistic friends all pronounced an 
unqualified success. It is done in vari- 
ous shades of green—and there are 
art mottoes everywhere. Over the door, 
for instance, is the motto ‘“ Hame’s 
Hame All y® World Over.” ‘The fire- 
place bears the inscription, “ Y° Burnte 
Childe fears y° Fire.” On my bookcase 
those who run may read, ‘“ Showe me hys 
Bookes and I will tell ye his Charactere.” 
Round each bell is stencilled, “ Ring on, 
ye wilde Belle.” And so forth. On the 
mantelpiece I had a number of grotesque 
ornaments; and I suppose it was these 
that put the idea into my wife’s aunt’s 
head, for, not content with spoiling my 
boudoir, this appalling woman must next 
ruin my library. refer to the Comical 
Dog. 


VIII. 


I remember it all as vividly as if it 
happened yesterday, for the incident is 
seared into my memory as with 
fire. One night, by the last 
post, a note came for Effie from 
her aunt. It ran as follows: 


“My pEAR Nigce,—JZ was 
at the Stores to-day, and, al- 
though I do not as a rule ap- 
prove of buying useless objects, 
my eye was attracted, in the 
china department, by a Comical 
Dog such as dear Reginald likes, 
and I am sending it him for 
his library. He will please con- 
sider it as his birthday gift for 
next year. Hoping you are 
wearing your woollen things, I 
am your attached AuNT Euiza.” 


“How good of her!” re- 
marked Effie. 

I said “Yes,” and ground 
my teeth instinctively, 

The gift arrived the next day. 

“Tt is really very sweet: it 
looks awfully well on your man- 
telpiece,” said Effie, as she led 
me into the library. 

When I saw it—well, Effie 
told me that, if she had known 
I possessed such a_ terrible 
temper she would never have 
married me. 
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that I lost control of myself for a few 
moments. I swore in the presence of a 
lady, which, of course, was unpardonable. 

I had seen such things in the windows 
of cheap drapers’ shops, priced something- 
three-farthings each, and marked “ Very 
artistic and funny,” and passed them with 
a shudder ; and now here was one come 
to take up its permanent abode in my 
home ! 

It was nof artistic; it was of funny ; 
it was merely dana/. its colour was a 
crude blue of the most trying shade, and 
round the thing’s neck was a pink silk 
bow ! 

When I had quieted down I discussed 
the matter afresh with Effie, and pointed 
out that it was of course quite impossible 
for the creature to remain in my room, 
and suggested that perhaps the servants— 
although I quite appreciated the difficulty 
already of keeping them—would not 
mind it in their room. At this Effie 
angered me once more by declaring the 
dog was really very artistic (as though she 
knew !), and that, anyhow, it would have 
to remain in my room, as that was where 





I frankly own “ ‘My eye was attracted, in the china department, by a Comical Dog.'” 
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her aunt had said it was to go. ‘“ You 
don’t deserve to have presents,” she said. 

I then said, “Confound your aunt ! 
I refuse to be her slave !” 

At that Effie got up and left the room, 
slamming the door rudely. When she 
had gone I cursed her aunt up hill and 
down dale, but I saw quite clearly that 
the thing would have to remain, for there 
was no getting over the fact that we were 
not so well off that we could risk offending 
that abominable woman. I could not even 
hide it away and produce it hurriedly 
when the aunt appeared, for she had an 
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secretly admired the animal) that I should 
not be so angry if she had an accident 
with the Comical Dog as if she broke any 
of my other ornaments. But the beast 
might have been a cat for the charmed 
life he possessed. ‘Treasured curios to 
the right and left of him perished, but the 
Comical Dog survived every cataclyym— 
until, one glorious evening, on my return 
home, Effie greeted me with the words, 
“And now I suppose you'll be pleased. 
The Comical Dog’s gone. Jane smashed 
him to-day. Oh, and in Regent Street 
to-day I saw such a sweet hat in a shop.” 























“The most | could do was to tell our maid... that | should not 
be so angry if she had an accident.” 


unpleasant habit of paying us surprise 
visits. So I had to lose my reputation 
among my artistic friends of being a man 
of taste. My health suffered, too, for 
whenever the thing caught my eye—and 
it was cruelly persistent—I would boil 
over internally, so that the wonder was 
that I did not continually come out in a 
rash, 

I suggested to Aunt Eliza one day 
that the thing would look better without 
the bow, but the tyrant answered coldly 
that she could not agree with me—that it 
would not be so artistic. Pshaw! 

The most I could do was to tell our 
maid (who, I afterwards discovered, 


I kissed Effie heartily, and told her she 
should have the hat. I also summoned 
Jane to my presence, informed her she 
was a good girl, and raised her wages—at 
which she told me she was very sorry but 
she couldn’t help it. 

My room seemed transformed. 

Effie declared that I had suddenly 
become a different man. 


IX. 


But alas! my happiness was short-lived. 
It was a sad-faced wife who greeted me 
when I came home the next day. I’ve 
got the hat,” she said, ‘but I have bad 
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news for you. It’s not my fault, and you 
must not be cross with me.” 

My heart sank, 

* Aunt came in this morning,” she 
proceeded, “and she looked up at the 
mantelpiece, and said, ‘Why, where’s 
Doggic?’ I told her that Jane had had 
an accident with him. Aunt was very 
angry, and said we ought not to have 
allowed Jane to handle him, and she 
called Jane up and made her so nervous 
that she has broken two other things this 
afternoon. Aunt was angry with you too, 
and said she was surprised that you 
did not always dust it yourself. Later on 
she relented a little, and ended up by 
giving me a message for you to the effect 
that she would try and replace the dog, 
though you did not deserve it.” 

I sank down, and buried my face in my 
hands, and felt very much like crying ; and 
Effie. who can be very tender at times, 
kissed me. 

Just then there was a ring at the bell, 
and Jane came in with a parcel, to which 
there was a note attached in a well- 
known handwriting. 

* Read it,” I said to Effie. ‘I think 
I can stand it.” Effie read it. “ My DEAR 
Niece,” it said, “‘Z send herewith another 
Comical Dog to replace the one which, 
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owing to great carelessness, was broken. I 
ALSO SEND A QuaINnT CaT AS A COM- 
PANION, THE MAN TELLING ME THEY 
USUALLY GO TOGETHER. TZvusting you 
and Reginald will give them every care, 
and not entrust them to menials, I am 
always your attached Aunt Eviza.” 

Effie then undid the parcel. The 
Comical Dog as an objet dart was, I think, 
slightly superior to the Quaint Cat. 

I fancy Effie was surprised — almost 
frightened—at the way I took the Quaint 
Cat. I was surprised myself. I merely 
said, ‘‘ Miaow!”—which was both foolish 
and inadequate, I suppose my spirit was 
broken at last. 





X, 

The Quaint Cat and the Comical Dog 
are before me as I write, and this side of 
Aunt Eliza’s grave I see no release from 
them, for, at my age, emigration is of 
course out of the question. 

Yesterday I signed a petition for the 
reprieve of a poor fellow who had been 
driven by worry to commit a murder, 


XI, 


Hang my wife’s Aunt Eliza! 






































‘I merely said, ‘Miaow!’. . 





. | suppose my spirit was broken at last.” 


“The light shone on Ranald's ring where her hand gripped the gate.” 
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THE MAN WHO LOVED NANCIE. 


BY G. B. LANCASTER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL. 


IGHT was blowing up along the 
N levels. A black night ; with the 
spit of rain in it, and a whirl 
of dust in the side-track. Beyond the 
clumps of prickly pear and gidya the 
desert met the dark ; and over it, moaning, 
plucking at the sand, fretting among the 
dried bones in the hollow, raved a 
wind from the heart of North Queensland, 
with the blast of eternal heat in_ its 
mouth. 

Darrick came down the side-track at a 
hand gallop, pulled rein by the wattle-and- 
daub hut half hid in the shrub, stripped 
the gear from his mare, and turned her 
into the enclosure. ‘Then he put up the 
slip-rail and kicked the hut door open. 
In the wide chimney the two ends of a 
log glowed and spluttered, and a man 
stood before it, with his arms crossed 
on the chimney-shelf and the red light 
washing about his knees. 

Darrick tossed saddle and bridle in a 
corner, and walked forward. 

“That billy’s boiling over,” he said, 
and swung the man aside by the shoulder. 
“You go an’ cook your blessed supper 
outside, you blessed sundowner... 
Ranald ! who the—what the devil iit 

The face that showed in the half light 
was a boy’s with the boyhood blanched 
suddenly out of it. ‘The skin was drawn 
round the eyes and the well-cut mouth, 
and the temples looked hollow in the 
shadow. Amaze shook a quick oath from 
Darrick. 

“ Ranald,” he said, ‘ what in the mis- 
chief have you been up to now?” 

Ranald laughed, stepping back from 
the light. For his face told more than 
his tongue meant to do. 

“ Darrick, will you come away with me ? 
Somewhere — anywhere. ‘The Islands, 
perhaps. Will you come? I want some 
one who'll live hard an’ die hard . . . an’ 
go to the devil with me as a wind-up.” 

Darrick kicked the fire and looked at 
the boy in the blaze of it. 

“Where have you been ?” he said. 

“Oh... Brisbane, only. To see a 
doctor . . . two doctors ... a herd of 
‘em. Darrick, we were speaking of the 


face-value of life the other night. What 
would you assess mine at ?” 

“A quid,” said Darrick. 
a half-sov.” 

““A copper,” said Ranald. “Not a 
quid. A copper. I’ve got one year of 
life left me. One! Darrick, Darrick, ’m 
a rung tree—a rung tree.” His voice 
rushed suddenly into the rough up-country 
speech. “I’ve got to jam all the life that 
other chaps can take ten or twenty years 
over into one! An’ by ! I'm going 
to do it, ’m going to get somewhere 
where I can hit! I tell you, if I’ve only 
got one year to taste life in, I’m goin’ to 
get my teeth into it quick.” 

His hands were shut up, his eyes burnt, 
and all his muscles were tense. For when 
the soul comes under fierce battle in its 
youth there is more broken than is bent. 
Darrick knew it. But he had seen so 
many men in wild strife against the in- 
evitable. 

“What is it?” he asked. 
knock-out at football ? ” 

“Yes. Ricked heart and thickening 
valves. They give me a year, Darrick. 
Did I tell you? One year. Only one!” 

His voice fell to a sharp whisper ; and 
the wind, chuckling in the door-hinge, 
caught it, tossing it out to the night, and 
to the roar of a sudden thunderstorm. 
Darrick stood very still. He was biting 
his lip until it bled, and two natures were 
at war in him. For between his life and 
Ranald’s was a girl-life, and Darrick loved 
that girl as Ranald never could. But the 
boy was-young—so young. Darrick had 
tasted the roving life from the Equator to 
the Snares and back again; but he had 
not known the frank healthy joy of it as 
Ranald Macdougal knew it. 

“What does—Miss Nancie 


And I’m 


“That last 


say ? ” 
asked Darrick ; and his voice was low and 
very harsh with pain. 


“Say! D’you think I could tell her? 
Great heavens! I can’t tell her! How can 
I? I can leave her—that’s all. But I 
can’t see her again.” 

“Vou must! You were to be married 
in three months ——” 

“Ah! Don’t!” Ranald cowered away 
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from the other. Then his will took 
command. “TI’ll have to suffer a lot, 


they tell me. Well, Tl stand that— 
somehow. But I won't stay here. Here— 
where I'll be prayed over and fussed over, 
an’ held down in my bed to die! No! 
I’m going to get out—get away———” 

“You young coward!” 

“Oh, of course! A saint dies in his 
bed, an’ a sinner dies in his boots, I 
suppose. Well, I choose the boots Fe 

‘**My dear fellow, you’ve got the wrong 
end of that stick. ‘The world is chock-full 
of men who choose the boots—I do, 
myself. But to live in this world it isn’t 
always necessary to damn your soul for 
the next.” 

“T’ve cut all that kind of thing! 
Religion may be waterproof enough to 
make tennis-shoes of; but it’s no sort of 
use when you get into a swamp.” 

His voice broke. He walked the seven 
steps to the end of the hut, and stood 
there, staring in the dark. Behind, the 
flames fluttered round the log, blackening 
it, as sin was beginning to burn and 
blacken a man’s soul. ‘Through the 
wisdom of strenuous years paid down 
Darrick knew love when it came to him, 
and he knew that he held the girl who 
was to marry Ranald Macdougal dearer 
than his hope of eternity. But he looked 
at the slim, rigid boy-figure and the 
unbowed head, and the good in him 
spoke. 

‘Ranald, there are two kinds of pluck. 
You'll face the bodily pain all right. , I 
know that. But—you must think of her. 
You must tell her, and let her choose. 
And if she chooses you—to the end e 

No power would take him farther. 
Ranald wheeled in sudden fury. 

“Oh, you can talk! It’s dead easy to 
give advice! If it hurt you at all, you 











might 4 
**Ranald, Iam more sorry for you-——” 
“Oh, rot! You're not, an’ I don’t want 


you to be, I'll not be pitied. I didn’t 
come for that. I want to get away. By 
the Lord: if I’m a rung tree I’m going to 
flop on something when I come down. 
Darrick, could you come with me to the 
Islands? Could you?” 

“T could.” Darrick regarded the light 
in the young eyes, and the set of the 
mouth. “I could, but you’d not be fit 
to die after a year down there with that 
temper on you, Ranald.” 

“Fit! Guess Pll have to die whether 
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I’m fit or not. You can sling that talk, 
Darrick. Are you coming ?” 

Despite his hot blood Ranald carried 
his youth cleanly, and his honour with 
pride. Darrick knew, and temptation 
shook him where he stood. In a very 
few months he could make of Ranald a 
thing such as his friends would not speak 
with any more. ‘Then he would bring 
him back. And later, when Darrick 
should come alone to Nancie—before she 
had forgotten his skin burnt with a 
sudden flush of shame at his thought. 

“No,” he said. “I won't take you. 
That life would break you in half a year, 
Ranald, It’s hot chillies and vinegar to 
any man ; but to you, just now ¥ 








Ranald turned on his heel. “All 
right,” he said; “I can goalone. Good- 
night.” 

Desire pulled Darrick both ways. Then 


the good that his love had put in him 
ruled. He moved, reaching the door 
first. 

“J think not,” he said. ‘I think that 
you will go to her, and that you'll tell her 
all, and you'll ask her to keep you straight 
until the end. ‘There is no pain that a true 
woman will not suffer for the man she 
loves—except the pain of being forgotten. 
If she wishes it you must give her this 
year, Ranald, so that she may have it to 
remember through all the other years,” 

The boy moved his head restlessly. 
*T can’t, I can’t. I don’t even know how 
much I care now. Darrick, there’s no 
perspective left. There’s just one year 
slap up against my face, an’ a blank wali 
behind it. I just want to get away. I will 
get away. No one shall say I funked it ; 
[ll pull out on my own—on my own i 

“Then I will say you funked it,” said 
Darrick quietly. 

“You ! You, will you! Damn you, then, 
Darrick! An’ you'll tell her—I know 
what you'll tell her. You love her, an’ 
you want her to see me afraid and crying 
out—and I will be afraid if I stay here. 
An’ she'll know me for a coward, an’ hate 
me. An’ then you'll come in # 

Darrick had the boy’s two arms in a 
steel grip, and the smouldering flame 
blazed suddenly in his heart. 

“You'll take that back,” he said; “ or 
I think I'll kill you for it, Ranald.” 

“Go on, then! go on! Lord! what’s 
the odds 2 or 

Then the pain that had given its first 
warning two months back brought Ranald 























THE MAN WHO 
to his knees, with blue lips and a limp 
body that quivered with agony. 

It was ten minutes before he spoke 
coherently from the sacks where Darrick 
had laid him. 

“And you want me to stay with her— 
because she loves me ?” he said. 

Darrick did not answer. He turned, 
hiding his face on the arm crossed over 
the chimney-shelf. Outside, the wind 
howled, with a rise and fall like the 
thunder of reef-tortured waves, and once 
the thin cry of a dingo on the trail shrilled 
through the roar. Then Darrick spoke — 
slowly. 

“T will go with you. And—you will 
get your people to tell her ?” 

Ranald’s laugh was weak from exhaus- 
tion. He crawled near the fire, stretching 
his hands to the blaze. 

“How should they? I haven't told 
them. No one knows, an’ I don’t mean 
any one to know. I can’t stand pity, an’ 
Il won't. So we'll just go, Darrick——” 

“ Ranald, would you have her think 
that you have deserted her?” 

* Ah! No, no—not that:! ” 

Darrick did not look. Pride of man- 
hood was quickening the boy-soul. He 
waited; while the ashes whitened on 
the hearth and the wind sobbed on the 
chimney. ‘Then: 

“And so you will tell her,” he said 
quietly. 

“Oh—Lord, I can’t! 
you before that I can’t ? 
outsider Darrick, you tell her! Say 
that I must go. Say that I can’t die in 
my bed. Say that——” 

Darrick rose unsteadily, and flung open 
the door. Rain had chilled the night ; but 
the blood burnt in his throat and his eyes. 
Behind him Ranald was speaking again. 

“She might ask me to stay. I believe 
she would. All women are selfish. An’ 
I can’t stay. But tell her that I shall 
always love her, of course. Only—I 
must go.” 

_ Darrick turned then, and a spark of 
light showed in the sunken eyes. 

“When I tell her I will tell her in my 
own way and in my own words. But I 
will tell her. Get into that bunk, Ranald. 
You haven't slept this week, by the look 
of you.” 

“Darrick, I can trust you 2?” 

, “Yes.” But the eyes did not lift. 

Here’s a blanket—and I'll double the 
sack for a pillow. Good-night.” 


Didn’t I tell 
Perhaps if an 
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The boy with life to lose slept sound 
through the night. But the man with 
honour or love to lose sat by the dead 
fire until daylight laid her hands upon its 
greyness. And when he stood face to 
face with the girl hours later the marks 
of the strife showed in his voice and in his 
bowed shoulders. 

It was evening-light that lay in the 
garden among the flowers and the orange- 
trees, and the faint scent of vanilla was 
blown from somewhere. Darrick was to 
hate that scent of vanilla while he lived. 
The girl had been dancing with some one 
on the broad verandah, and there was soft 
lace about her head and her quick-moving 
bosom. Her mouth laughed; but her 
eyes were very clear and tender, for 
Darrick had just spoken Ranald’s name. 

“And he only sent a message?” she 
said. “Not a letter? Not even a 
note ?” 

“No,” said Darrick. His mouth was 
dry, and his pulses throbbed. “No, 
Will you have the message now, Miss 
Nancie ?” 

“Why, of course,” she cried. Then 
she flushed, looking aside. ‘‘ I’m glad he 
sent it by you,” she said simply. “You 
are his best friend. He often tells me 
so »” 


Darrick did not lift his eyes. 
“Come down to the gate,” 


he said. 
“Tt is quieter there.” And as_ they 
turned the vanilla-scent blew stronger in 
their faces. 

At the gate he took her hands, speaking 
steadily, with the touch of them to hold 
him to his purpose. 

“You must be brave,” he said. “ Very 
brave. Listen. If Ranald had done a 
wrong, a very great wrong, would you not 
think him a better man if he went away, 
right away out of your life, than if he—he 
came to you and made you suffer with his 
shame ?” 

She jerked her hands free and flung her 
head up. ‘You do not know what you 
are saying,” she said. ‘“ Ranald has done 
no wrong. You forget yourself, Mr, 
Darrick. I am going back to the house, 
and you need not come with me.” 

“Wait.” Darrick had thought out his 
moves whilst Ranald slept. ‘ Wait! 
There is more in this than you think. 
No woman ever really knows a man. 
And you did not answer me.” 

She looked him straight in the eyes. 
** Because I love Ranald I honour him. 
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I would sooner see him dead than dis- 
honoured, But you needn’t say such 
things to me, youknow. Ranald couldn’t 
be dishonourable.” 

“'There is no man living who is not 
tempted to be so at times,” said Darrick, 
very low. “Listen. Ranald went to 
Brisbane this morning. He is going down 
to the Islands, and he told me that he 
would never come back. ‘This is his 
message to you. ‘Tell her that I will never 
come back. ‘Tell her that I will not see 
her again.’ ” 

He was watching closely, and he knew 
that every word struck deep. But she 
was brave; brave and proud, as he had 
known her always. And the woman in 
her would not cry out. 

“Tf that is true,” she said steadily—“ if 
that is true, that he is ashamed to see me 
again, then you can tell him from me that 
I would sooner hear that he was dead. 
Oh... far, far sooner, if—he died... the 
Ranald I have known. . . .” 

The light shone on Ranald’s ring 
where her hand gripped the gate. Dar- 
rick looked at it; and for a breath the 
track before him seemed too hard for him 
to tread. 

Then, because he loved her, he gave 
her his all. 

“‘Suppose,” he said gently, ‘“ suppose 
I told you that Ranald had gone, not 
because he had sinned and was ashamed, 
but because he loved you so dearly—so 
very dearly that he wouldnot bring suffering 
on you? Nancie, listen! Some men die 
young, with life and love about them, If 
that death is for Ranald, and if he goes 
out to meet it instead of skulking ina 
corner—if he is always the Ranald you 
have known, too brave to let you see him 
ae ae 

“Oh, oh! Wait! Let me think ° 

Because Darrick’s own heart was 
wrenched open, he understood. But he 
never spoke of that hour by the gate. At 
long last he said, “I am going with him, 
Nancie. And if one man can help, he 





shall meet you with a clean heart here- 
after, as—as he used to do.” 

Her strength was almost spent, and 
Darrick’s muscles were twitching with the 
longing to take her in his arms and to 
hold her there, 
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“Tf he had come—only once!” she 


cried. “Oh !—shall I never see him any 
more, Ranald?” 

“He thought it would hurt you less,” 
said Darrick, lying patiently. ‘He 
thought of you only. And you should be 
proud—proud that he has the strength to 
bear it alone.” 

She gave a little sobbing laugh. “ And 
has he not left me to bear it alone ?” she 
cried, 

Darrick knew that over-well. And the 
savage part of him desired payment for 
this from Ranald Macdougal. He lied 
again. 

“A man is a coward who would get 
a woman to help him through pain. 
Ranald knows that. He will write. And 
when I come back I will tell you—tell 
you all,” 

‘Two letters Darrick forced Ranald to 
write from the sin-swept little backwash, 
where he played in a Chinese gambling 
hell with the flotsam that drifts in and out 
of the beach-towns throughout the Pacific. 
The boy was drunk when the third mail- 
boat came in, and by the fifth Darrick 
went home. 

He saw Nancie in the next week, and 
he did not tell her of his half-won fight 
for the fiery boy-soul, that had flung 
religion, and love, and honour aside ; and 
if instead he told her rather more than 
he would have set his oath to, it is not 
known that there is punishment for such 
lies. 

But when, two years later, he came to 
her again, he found the punishment 
himself. 

“‘ How could I marry you ? ” she asked. 
“When he died alone for my sake, do 
you not think that I can live alone for 
his ?” 

“He didn’t die alone,” said Darrick. 
“ He had me.” 

The suggestion was very plain. The 
colour ran to her hair. Then her eyes 
filled. “A woman has but one hero 
in her life,” she said. ‘ Mine is dead. 
But—if you can be content with second 
place 4 

Darrick could. And if, through all the 
years, Nancie’s hero was named wrongly 
in her heart, it was only Darrick knew. 

And he did not tell. 
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gem is to be cut and polished or left in its 


present condition, 
When the 
Noor was cut it 
dwindled from 186 
to 106 carats, and 
this loss of 80 
carats still creates a 
doubt among. ex- 
perts whether the 
result justified the 
loss, for weight in 
a diamond is a para- 
mount _considera- 
tion. The Orientals, 
true lovers of gems, 
trim a stone ac- 
cording to its native 
shape, and some- 
times leave it alto- 
gether in the rough, 
Why not, one asks, 
leave the Cullinan 
diamond as it is ? 
Another con- 
siderationis that the 
work of cutting and 
polishing can hardly 
be done in this 
country, because we 
have not the neces- 
sary appliances, nor 
even the _ skilled 
operators necessary 
for the task. In 
London very few 
diamonds are cut, 
the cutting being 
practically confined 
to coloured stones. 
Where a Hatton 
Garden cutter em- 
ploys twelve men 
the Amsterdam 
people employ five 
hundred operators. 
They are specialists 
inthis delicate work, 
and have the best 
and latest instru- 


ments used by the 
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fierce whether the 
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Some famous and curious diamonds. 

1. The ‘* Excelsior,” a Cape gem weighing 970 carats. 
It has since been cut up in New York so as to make nine 
stones, each of immense value. 

2. Uncut diamond ‘‘bort.” Bort is the lowest 
quality, and is generally used for rock drills, or 
era into dust to polish other gems. 

The “‘ Excelsior ” compared with a florin, so as to 
dine the size. 

4-,A model of the ‘Giant Nizam,” showing how a 
portion was sawn off in order that’a flaw might be 
removed. 
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AWAITS A DIAMOND. 


It will probably take 
these experts two years to accomplish the 
task, in dealing with such a gem as the 
Cullinan ; ; but “goodness only knows how 


long it would take 
in London. In the 
first place a special 
factory would have 
to be built, special 
machines _ bought, 
and at the end 
skilled cutters from 
Amsterdam would 
have to be em- 
ployed. This being 
so, it seems worth 
while to pay a visit 
to Amsterdam and 
see the industry at 
its height, chat with 
its devotees, and 
see all the opera- 
tions in full swing. 
How often the 
history of human 
invention has been 
enriched by unex- 
pected accidents ! 
The art of cutting 
and polishing 
diamonds was first 
introduced in the 
fifteenth century. 
The honour of 
having invented the 
rival systems, which 
are to a great extent 
identical, is claimed 
by some authorities 
for Herman of Paris 
and by others for L. 
de Bergin of Bruges. 
Thediscovery is sup- 
posed to have been 
the result of an acci- 
dental rubbing to- 
gether of twostones, 
which upon subse- 
quent examination 
revealed the fact 
that both had been 
slightly abraded. 
The earliest type 
of cutting is known 
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as the “table,” the gems being manipu- 
lated so as to present large flat surfaces 
or “tables.” ‘This gave place to what is 
known as the “rose,” an old-fashioned 
style which is still in evidence at the 
present day, though this method of 
treating the stones has been also discon- 
tinued. ‘The principal feature of “ rose” 
cutting is that the facets are so formed 
as to make the stone oval on the top 
instead of presenting the flat surface with 
which every one nowadays is familiar. 
No matter how good the quality of the 
stone, a “rose ”-cut diamond never pre- 
sents the same amount of fire and sparkle 
as a stone of similar quality “ brilliant” 
cut. This favourite or brilliant form, so 
called from the increased life and fire 
which it gives to a stone, was invented 
during the reign of Louis XIII. of France, 
Cardinal Mazarin being the first man 
credited with the possession of a stone so 
cut. So much for the history of the in- 
vention ; now for the practical facts, and 
incidentally the history of every diamond 
that goes through the mill. 

On their arrival in a rough state from 
the various mines, diamonds are very 
carefully sorted for size and quality, un- 
less this operation has already been 
performed on the premises of the mining 
company. Parcels of stones are then 
distributed amongst the various brokers, 
the majority of whom have special cus- 
tomers for certain classes of diamonds, 
Hatton Garden, as is well known, is 
practically the world’s diamond market, 
and hither come buyers from Amster- 
dam and Paris, the only centres in which 
diamonds are cut in any quantity. 

Amsterdam, the centre of the industry, 


is now the headquarters of the Diamond . 


Workers’ Union. This Union, which is 
the wealthiest trades union in the world, 
controls and regulates the wages of 
practically every diamond-cutter in ex- 
istence, for two years ago it brought the 
great diamond workers’ strike to a success- 
ful conclusion. The great majority of 
workers are Jews; and in order to 
become a member of the Union, and so 
be eligible for employment, the would-be 
diamond-cutter is called upon to find 
three sureties, each of whom must be a 
substantial and trusted member. So 
strong is the organisation, that any mem- 
ber who gives cause for complaint, and 
is expelled, is absolutely debarred from 
obtaining employment in his profession 
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elsewhere. As is the case with cashiers 
and bank clerks, the workers are so accus- 
tomed to handling property of enormous 
value that the idea of appropriating any 
of the diamonds does not seem to occur 
to them. 

On visiting a diamond-cutting establish- 
ment, one of the principal features with 
which the visitor is impressed is, in fact, 
the apparent lack of precaution taken 
against dishonesty on the part of the 
workers, When the men enter a dia- 
mond-working establishment in the 
morning, each receives from the pro- 
prietor or manager a stone or parcel of 
small stones as the case may be, that is 
first carefully weighed, and instructions 
are given as to how many carats the man 
or woman must return when the work 
they are entrusted with has been accom- 
plished. Every process in connection 
with diamond-working necessitates a loss 
in weight, so the operator must carefully 
study each crystal before commencing 
operations, in order that he may avoid 
exceeding the loss in weight limit im- 
posed. By this system of making every 
worker responsible individually, it can 
easily be ascertained, by comparison of 
the quality of the work and the percent- 
age of weight lost, whether a particular 
workman is treating the material to the 
best advantage. 


Splitting the Rough Crystals. 


An old-fashioned test for a suspected 


stone was to place it on an anvil and 
strike it with a hammer, under the idea 
that the true diamond would either embed 
itself in the anvil or fracture the hammer. 
This test, however, is a fallacy, and many 
extremely valuable gems have been ruined 
in this way, as a stone can be readily split 
in a direction parallel to the eight-sided 
figure in which it crystallises, A peculiarity 
observable in raw diamonds, but found 
in no other gem, is that the sides of the 
regular eight-sided faces and edges are 
often curved instead of being perfectly 
flat, a fact which materially assists experts 
when called upon to pass an opinion 
upon rough crystals submitted. ‘That it 
was possible to engrave upon gems with 
diamond points was known to the ancients, 
and it is by this means that the present 
splitter is enabled to divide a diamond. 
When undertaking the splitting of a 
stone, it is first submitted to the most 














careful examination, in order that 
process of splitting may be so arranged as 
to eliminate, if possible, any flaws that 
may occur in the interior, as any crack 


or mark in a fin- 
ished stone de- 
tracts very con- 
siderably from 
its market value. 
When the splitter 
has determined 
his lines of cleav- 
age, he proceeds 
to make a small 
nick in the dia- 
mond with the 
aid of his dia- 
mond-point, the 
stone to be split 
having previously 
been inserted at 
the required 
angle into some 
special cement. 
Inorder tosteady 
his hands and 
enable the 
worker to apply 
sufficient —_ pres- 
sure, two little 
iron uprights, to 
be seen in one 
of the  photo- 
graphs, are fitted 
to the top of the 
diamond _ split- 
ter’s box, and 
against these he 
rests the handles 
of his  imple- 
ments, any dia- 
mond-dust 
created by the 
operation falling 
into a receptacle 
below. Having 
made the pre- 
liminary cut, the 
splitter then 
inserts into it the 
edge of a steel 
knife, and_plac- 
ing the stump 
containing the 


diamond, still embedded in the cement, 
upon some solid surface, he gives the 
knife a blow with a steel instrument. 
The effect is to split the stone along the 


line of cleavage, 
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Curious diamonds, and groups of diamonds. 


Some have been cemented, some of them jointed in gold. The 
head of the figure facing the doll is an uncut stone, and has been 
christened by the Amsterdam workers, ‘t Mr. Chamberlain.’ 


carat. 
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weighing only four grains. 
be said that the splitter is paid ‘by the 
The smaller the stones to be split, 
the higher the comparative remuneration. 






Diamonds turning pale through 


A curious feature of this part of the 


process of dia- 
mond-working is 
that a stone 
which is impure 
in colour, or 
shows traces of 
yellowness, 
sometimes has a 


“fright,” as the 


result of the 
blow and _ frac- 
ture, and upon 


examination one 
half is found to 
have turned pure 


white. Such a 
piece of luck 
from the owner’s 
point of view, 


however, is of 
rare occurrence, 
and is presum 
ably due to the 
accidental _ split- 
ting off of a dis- 
coloured portion 
of the — stone, 
which by the re- 
flection of the 
light caused the 
entire stone to 
appear of a 
darker colour. 
Another curi- 
ous fact, and in 
cidentally a proof 
of the minuteness 
of the work at 
times undertaken 
by a diamond- 
splitter, is the 
fact that he is 
sometimes called 
upon to divide 
diamonds into 
such tiny por- 
tions that twenty- 
five will scale 
only a single 
carat, a carat 
Here it may 


The rate of pay for splitting stones so 
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that eight go to the carat is one pound 
a carat; the scale of prices for working 
stones of various sizes is determined by the 
Union, a competent splitter being capable 
of earning about six pounds per week, 


Diamond-sawing. 


When a diamond is to be sawn—and 
this process is only 
available in the case 
of large stones—in- 
stead of split, it is 
fixed in a_ hinged 
holder, and adjusted 
in position so as to 
rest on the top edge 
of a circular tooth- 
less saw which re- 
volves at the rate of 
five thousand revolu- 
tions per minute. At 
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is one of the first considerations, as a 
stone decreases in value tremendously in 
proportion to its actual weight. Indeed, 
the old Indian cutters, when working 
a large stone, made the facets in such 
a manner as to study the weight, and 
weight alone, the eventual shape and 
brilliancy of the stone being totally 
ignored. 

The best-known 
example of this 
ancient Indian type of 
cutting was the Koh- 
i-noor in its original 
form as_ presented 
to the late Queen 
by the East India 
Company. So heed- 
less had the cutters 
been of any other 
consideration that the 
famous stone, around 
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the commencement of 
a cut a steel-bladed 
saw is used to make 
a slight incision, the 
severing of the stone 
being afterwards ac- 
complished by means 
of a saw of special 
metal, similar in ap- 
pearance to brass. A 
thinner blade can be 
constructed of this 
metal than it is pos- 
sible to make from 
steel, consequently 
the diamond loses less 
in weight than it 
would if cut through 
with a steel blade. 
Moreover, the other 
metal is more pliant. 
When sawing a stone 
by machinery, no pres- 
sure is applied be- 
yond the weight of the 
stone, and that of its 
hinged metal support ; 
and at the end of the 
two days occupied in 
severing a two-carat 
stone the loss in weight averages two 
and a half per cent. 
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Weight a Chief Consideration. 


In all operations connected with cutting 
or polishing diamonds, the loss in weight 


which so many tragic 
events had centred, 
was in actual appear- 
ance little more at- 
tractive than a lump 
of glass. 

The Koh-i-noor was 
re-cut by Coster of 
Amsterdam, who came 
over to London 
specially to carry out 
the work in 1852. 
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Splitting a diamond. 
(1) The operator by means of another diamond cuts 
a nick into the stone ; (2) Then he inserts a sharp 
steel knife into the cut, and gives the blade a blow ; 
(3) Finally he inspects the result to discover flaws. 


The re-cutting, as we 
have said, decreased 
the weight from 186 
carats to its present 
weight of 106 carats. 
Many, however, con- 
sider that it was not 
re-cut to the best ad- 
vantage. 

It is upon the pro- 
perty possessed by the 
crystal of refracting 
and dispersing rays 
of light that the dia- 
mond relies for its 
beauty. ‘To enhance 
this peculiarity, the 
facets must be so de- 
vised as to reflect any light falling upon 
them from one to another as much as 
possible. The present round-brilliant 
form of cutting answers this requirement 
better than any other known method, and 
has therefore been universally adopted by 
the “trade,” 








Stones of Curious Shape. 
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the cost of working. 


Pear-shaped and marquise-shaped dia- 


monds are not frequently seen, as they are 
onlycut from crystals originally of eccentric 


shape, and are 
never as effective 
as a true brilliant. 

Curious as_ it 
may seem, the 
discovery that a 
diamond would 
cut -a diamond 
was first not used 
to improve, but 
merely to create 
stones of fanciful 
shapes, like the 
heart-shaped  dia- 
mond possessed 
by the last Duke 
of Burgundy. 

The actual work 
of cutting is com- 
paratively a crude 
process, the cutter 
confining hisatten- 
tion to smoothing 
away unduly sharp 
edges or corners 
left by the splitter. 
This is done 
either by hand or 
machinery. 

In order to 
realise the — skill 
and accuracy with 
which the setter 
must arrange the 
diamond each 
time, it is neces- 
sary to examine a 
very small well- 
cut brilliant under 
a powerful glass, 
and remember 
that the stone has 
been tilted in 
material about the 
consistency of 
putty at exactly 
the correct angle 
to form each indi- 
vidual facet. 

The recent 


rise in 
diamonds is due, to some extent, to the 
increase in the wages of the workers ; in 
fact, considering the labour and expense 
of production, it cannot be wondered at 


“Freak” Stones. 
When the cutting 
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Polishing and cutting by hand. 


1. The setter fixes the stone in the “‘dop,” or handle, by 
means of wax or solder. 

2. The polisher turns the ‘ dop” downwards, 
diamond resting on the fast-revolving disc of lead. 
is covered with diamond dust. 

3. Cutting by hand. To increase the light a glass globe 
filled with water is placed between the worker and his lamp 


with the 


The disc 


the price of 
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that very small diamonds hardly repay 


and polishing has 
been completed, 
the gems again 
visit Hatton 
Garden, where 
they are disposed 
of through the 
brokers to manu- 
facturing jewel- 
lers. Quite re- 
cently an_ exhibi- 
tion of freak and 
curiously cut 
diamonds was to 
have been seen at 
a gallery in Bond 
Street. Such 
stones have no 
fixed value, as is 
the case’ with 
normal produc- 
tions; in fact, 
they seldom come 
inthemarket atall. 

One of the most 
exquisite ex- 
amples of fantastic 
cutting 1s a tiny 
model of a street 
lamp, executed by 
the late Mr, J. 
Dreese, who 
achieved a great 
reputation for the 
designing and 
creating of such 
curiosities. In the 
centre of the 
diamond-paned 
lamp a diamond 
splinter has been 
set, which is so 
cut as to catch 
the light falling 
upon it and give 
the impression 
that the burner is 
actually alight day 
and night. This 
little novelty is 


now the property of His Majesty the King. 


A Diamond-cutter’s Shop. 


The cutters work in large, exceptionally 
well lighted rooms, and, when daylight 
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is not available, have a large spherical gas 
globe filled with water placed between 
their work and an incandescent burner, 
so as to intensify the illumination. 


the. diamond is 
cement, it re- 
quires adjusting 
at a different angle 
for each cut ; and 
having smoothed 
away one face 
sufficiently, the 
worker softens the 
cement by _ hold- 
ing it in the flame 
of the Bunsen bur- 
ner. This can be 
done without fear 
of injury to the 
stone, as a 
diamond is 
only combusti- 
ble at a very 
high tempera. 
ture, and is 
totally unaffec- 
ted by such 
comparatively 
small heat as 
that given out 
by an ordinary 
fire or gas 
burner. The 
young woman 
seen holding 
the instrument to 
her mouth is in 
the act of blow- 
ing upon the hot 
cement to cool it 
after she has re- 
adjusted a  dia- 
mond. 

A little incident 
which empha- 
sises the truth of 
the old adage 
about familiarity 
breeding con- 
tempt, and also 
illustrating the 
confidence re- 
posed in the 
workers, occurred 


during the writer’s first visit. 
of the cutters was exhibiting two fair-sized 
diamonds for inspection a bell rang; the 
operator promptly pocketed the diamonds, 
put on his coat, and went out to lunch, 
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Various stages in the process. 


1. A diamond saw ; it revolves 5,000 times per minute. The 
blade is so fine that sawing only decreases the stone about 5%. 

2. Two typical “dops.” The setter is smoothing the hot 
solder, in which a large diamond is embedded, with his finger. 

3. Diamond-cutting by machinery. The diamond, inserted 
into cement, is held against a revolving piece of ‘‘ bort.” It 
must be taken out and replaced at a different angle for each cut. 


While one 


Each of these diamonds was worth about 
one hundred pounds, 


How the Operator works. 
A remarkable feature about a diamond 


factory is that 
there do not seem 
to be any dia- 
monds about, 
Upon entering a 
polishing floor 
there is nothing 
in the appearance 
of the simple 
machinery or the 
long rows of white- 
smocked workmen 
to suggest the 
stupendous 
aggregate value 
of the material 
under treat- 
ment, the 
character of 
the work- 
rooms being 
as prosaic as 
it is possible 
to imagine. 
Cut stones 
are weighed 
out every 
morning to 
each individual 
polisher. 
These men work 
at long benches 
with their backs 
to the range of 
windows, Each 
has in front of him 
a horizontally 
rotating wheel, the 
surface of which 
is kept supplied 
with a mixture of 
diamond dust and 
oil. The dust is 
obtained by crush- 
ing bort, or the 
still less valuable 
partially formed 
crystals known as 
carbonadoes. 


Polishers are paid by the carat accord- 
ing to the size and class of material to 
be worked, their average earnings being 
five to six pounds per week, 
in turn employ the setters; one man can 


The polishers 
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set for from three to six polishers simul- 
taneously. The duty of the setter is to 


a 
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Setting gems in the ‘‘dop.” 


Showing the variations in the size of the 
“‘dops” used. In the man’s hand will be seen 
the actual ‘ dop” in which the famous Jubilee 
diamond was cut, ‘The stone occupied the 
whole of the hollow seen. 


readjust the diamonds as the 
of each facet is completed. 
First of all the rough- 


polishing 
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a matter that requires great skill. When 
this has been accomplished, the setter 
smooths and moulds the hot solder with 
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Smaller stones are often cut by hand by girl 
operatives. Women are employed because 
their rate of pay is lower ; but even then, there 
are diamonds that are rejected because they do 
not repay the cost of polishing. 





his bare finger, before cooling the “dop” 
and handing it back to the polisher to cut 
a fresh facet upon the wheel. 

And the result, worth 





cut stone is placed in a 
“dop”—a metal cup 
containing a quantity of 
special solder and fitted 
with a stem, ‘The solder 
in the ‘‘dop” is heated 
until workable, by means 
of a lamp; it is then 
withdrawn and placed in 
a wooden holder, stem 
downwards, so that the 





anything up to a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, 
may grace the brow of 
a queen. It may en- 
gender a feud of rivalry 
between high society 
dames, and enter on a 
long career of romance 
and envy. It may go 
to colour history for 








diamond may be pressed 
into position. The ad- 
justing of the stone at 
exactly the right angle is 


Resetting the 
has been rade. 


diamonds 
The cement is softened 
in a Bunsen burner, then turned to the 
correct angle, and the operator cools the 
cement by blowing on it. 


centuries to come, or it 
may disappear between 
the cracks of a floor and 
never come to light for 
generations, GG 


after a cut 


The photographs were specially taken by Messrs. Clarke & Hyde. 


THE TRIFLER. 


F I kept faith with you 
I know, I know how happy I could 
Indeed, dear, I am tired of being free. 


If only I were true! 


If I could purge my soul 
Of all the many covered deeds I’ve done, 
And be content to share my love with one, 
I could be yours—heart-whole. 


If I could but forget 
The million false and foolish things I’ve said ; 
If only I could see my old self dead, 

And banish all regret, 


Then could I swear to be 
More worthy all the longings you inspire ! 
Alas! I cannot conquer chance desire, 
Nor set my best self free. 
: LEONORA LOCKHART, 





A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. BROCK. 


Mos 4 second engineer of the 


s.s. Kintyre, with his remark- 

ably long-nosed oil-can, ceased 
his deft tickling of the huge piston-rod 
as it slid splendidly up and down, and 
listened. Through the clatter of the 
whizzing little auxiliary that drove the 
dynamo, and the deeper, unhurrying 
theme of the main engines, cut a strange 
penetrating sound. He looked round the 
shadowy engine-room, puzzled. 

“ Hoy-oy-oy! Hey! Mister Man down 
there—can’t you hear me ?” 

Past the towering bulk of the low- 
pressure cylinder Morris gazed up, and 
sighted far away through two gratings a 
chubby face, whose small owner, hands 
on knees, bare-legged, was gravely peering 
down and playing bo-peep with him 
between the bars. The face smiled 
sunnily and broadly when it noted the 
engineer’s glance ; as for Morris, he was so 
surprised that he remained stock still and 
said nothing. So the shrill voice went on: 

“Can I come down? My daddy said 
I might ask you. Do let me—please.” 
And, as though fearing a denial, the two 
sun-browned bare legs began busily 
clambering down the iron ladder until 
they landed their owner on the platform 
immediately over Morris’s head; _ by 
which time the engineer had recovered 
himself. Rubbing his fingers quickly on 
a lump of clean cotton waste, he reached 
for the boy with one enormous hand, 
grasped the slack of his clothes just as 
the pair of legs threatened further 
dangerous excursions into the neighbour- 
hood of the flying crosshead, and lifted 
him bodily down, 

“Q-oh! that’s good. You ave strong. 
You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Mind what ?” said Morris, laughing. 

“Me comin’ to see you.” 

* Be all the same if I did, wouldn’t it ? 
You're here now, young man.” 

“Ves, Isn’t it lo-ovely !” 

** Aye—and aren’t you dirty? Look at 
your hands,” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. 

“Think so?” 

“Yah.” The visitor had a tiny thumb 


This is fine.” 
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and finger in his mouth and was carefully 
wedging up a loose tooth, so his assent 
was rather indistinct ; the other hand was 
thrust deep into the pocket of his knicker- 
bockers. He gazed entranced at the 
immense crosshead, that swung up to a 
level with his eyes and plunged cease- 
lessly down to the gloom below. Morris 
smiled, and taking the oil-can again, 
squirted rhythmically on the piston-rod of 
the intermediate cylinder, then repeated 
the process with the high-pressure. The 
boy watched the swing-out of the engineer’s 
hand, as it cleared the baffled crosshead 
cleverly every time by an inch or so, with 
breathless interest. 

“S’pose you didn’t do that ?” 

“They'd squeak, sonny,” 

* My name’s Artie.” 

“ All right, Artie. They’d squeak.” 

“Tt’s Arthur when I’m naughty, and 
Now-Arthur-My-Boy when I’m very bad.” 
He considered his grimy fists. ‘“ It will 
be Arthur, I fink, presently.” 

“Yes, very probably. Hadn’t I better 
take you up again?” 

“Qh, not yet, please. 
come ! 

“ Mr. Thomas Morris, — Bill, for short.” 

** An’ they on’y calls you a lot of names 
when you're naughty? Like me?” 

“T daresay.” 

‘The engineer put down the can, and 
sat on the corner of a locker to remove 
superfluous oil. 

“Q-oh. Now we're introjuced. Do 
you smoke? I took this out of daddy’s 
box.” He pulled a cigar—somewhat 
injured—from his pocket and proffered it. 

“Thank you. But your daddy 
will be cross.” 

“Oh, he’s all right.” Artie transferred 
a smudge from his hand to his nose, 
and watched the failure of the lighting-up 
process with regretful interest. 

“S’posin’ they busted?” He pointed 
to the engines, putting the suggestion 
tentatively. 

“Like this cigar ?—then we should all 
go—down below, old chap.” 

* Drowned ?” 

“ P’raps,” 


I’ve on’y just 
Tell me your name.” 
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““*How do you do?" said Artie.” 
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** But you’d go to ’eaven?” 

“Eh” 

**’Course you would. All engine-people 
goes to heaven when they die.” Morris 
professed himself very, very glad to hear 
it, and shouted to the chief, who came 
along from the iron tunnel leading to 
the stokehold. 

“Let me present the visitor to you, 
sir. ‘This is Arthur—Mr, Trewithen, our 
chief engineer.” 

“ How do you do?” said Artie, rever- 
entially, holding out a small fist. It was 
immediately engulfed in a hand that 
could have held him out at arm’s length 
with notrouble. Mr. ‘Trewithen bowed too. 

‘**T am pleased to meet you.” 

“ What a funny name you've got,” pro- 
ceeded Artie. ‘* What do they call you 
when they want you quick ?” 

Now, Mr. ‘Trewithen, as became the 
chief engineer of so reputable a boat as 
the s.s. Azntyre, wore gold lace in several 
places, and buttons that shone, and more- 
over was accustomed to call other people 
when he “wanted them quick.” He was 
visibly embarrassed. 

“ Er—Ben.” Morris executed a flank 
movement with a spanner to conceal his 
agitation. 


“Vat’s better. Dm going to be an 


engineer bimeby ; my daddy says I may.” 
“ Really ?” 


“Yes. I like engines. . . . Don’t you 
give people tea what comes to see you? 
I’m awful hungry.” 

There was a sudden coughing sound, 
and Mr. Trewithen turned round and 
glared at the broad back of Mr. Morris, 
which shook suspiciously. 

“We generally grub in our cabins,” 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“ We—have tea—in our—bedrooms.” 

“How funny!” The visitor, both hands 
in pockets, inspected thoughtfully the 
rocking rod of the pump, which stretched 
across from the main engine to the con- 
denser. Morris and his superior officer 
faced each other for a moment, then de- 
liberately winked. ‘The immediate result 
of the wink appeared to be that the 
chief vanished, to return shortly after- 
ward bearing in his hands something 
which looked remarkably like a sheet 
from a bunk. ‘This he spread over the 
work-bench against the port bulkhead ; 
there was a bumpy place where the vice 
came, and a hillock over the lathe, but it 
didn’t matter. Then he swung an electric 
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light by its long cord and hitched it above 
the tablecloth, Mr. Morris climbed 
among a forest of moving machinery 
and soon descended with a_ cracked 
teapot and three cups. Next the chief 
shot off, and returned with a remarkable 
collection of buns, biscuits, and trifles (by 
special dispensation of the passenger 
steward, it is to be surmised). And 
presently the distinguished visitor’s legs 
dangled from a big box, on which he 
sat between the others, ‘ doing himself 
proud,” and imparting his views on men, 
engine-men in particular, and things in 
general, 

“T like this,” he remarked confidingly 
to the second engineer, as he stowed 
away a good third of a currant bun, 
“heaps and heaps better than tea in the 
sloon. You’ve got to sit up an’ be 
so—so beastly good. It isn’t nice.” Add- 
ing another piece of bun, he rendered 
his articulation a matter of some uneasi- 
ness to his hosts, 

* What isn’t nice?” 
order to reply comfortably. 

“ Bein’ good. Bein’ very good.” 

Suddenly the chief's voice came im- 
peratively. 

“ Listen 
hand. 

‘Through the monotonous clamour that 
surrounded them struck a distant, double 
note, a kind of buzz, musical and deep, 

“ Fog,” remarked Morris, getting up. 
As he spoke, the pointer of the big 
white dial that stared down at them 
swung back, with a din of bells, to the 
word “HALF.” At the clanging the 
chief sprang across to the controlling gear. 

“Take him up,” he shouted, “and 
come back quick.” 

Morris picked up the boy in his arms 
and carried him easily up the iron 
ladders. Just as they reached the top 
platform a lady’s head and shoulders ap- 
peared agitatedly at the barred half-door 
of the engine-room, her fingers daintily 
avoiding any possible stain. 

*Arthur—oh, Arthur, my boy, where 
have you been? Here he is, Madeleine !” 

“That’s auntie,” said Arthur-My-Boy 
anxiously, listening for more. 

“ Artie,” came another voice, ‘‘ how 
could you? We thought you had gone 
overboard, Artie !” 

“That’s mother,” Artie giggled, as he 
was gently dropped over the door to 
the deck. 


He gulped in 


9 


he said, holding up his 
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THE OLD SAILOR. 


BY A. S. 
pre old Jimmy !—poor old Jimmy ! 


he looks like an Irishman, don’t 

he? Well!—well! you can show 
that anywhere up and down the road 
between this and Shrewsbury and they’ll 
all know it.” 

The speaker had come over to make one 
of a persistent series of visits just to see 
that the portrait was going on all right. 

Whether an Irishman represented for 
him the me plus ultra of dilapidation or 
not he did not say ; but the politeness in 
softening a possible criticism with an 
acknowledgment of the fidelity of the 
likeness was distinctly tactful. 

On my own side I hasten to allow that 
the sitter looked surprisingly well washed 
for one of his tribe, though most of his 
garments seemed ready enough to part 
with him or one another. He had been 
captured at the front door, quavering a 
sad little song to the tinkling of a rather 
superior banjo. 

The suggestion of a small job in the 
way of sitting for his portrait proved quite 
to his liking. “Why, Dan Hopkins, of 
the Portcullis Hotel down there, had a 
photo took of a lot of us, and me and my 
wife came out much the best—we did 
that! She’s dead now!” he went on, 
rambling aimlessly into a story of his woes 
since he lost this partner of the “open 
road.” 

A long road it was too, but he seemed 
to love it. Through Shropshire, Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Wiltshire, down as far 
south as Bristol: this was his round, 
varied only by an occasional visit to 
Ireland. “She played the instrument, 
you see, and I sang; but now I’ve not 
the same heart in it, mister!” he added 
sadly. “JI was in the Navy in my young 
days, and took care of myself, as-you see, 
for I’m seventy-six years of age.” 

Here at last was the reason for that 
clean skin and clear blue eyes, wide- 
opened with a far-away look as keeping 
watch continually on some wide horizon. 

Till that moment I had been puzzled 
to place this quaint old tramp of easy 
ways and cheerful melancholy—to come 
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back to the Irish again. Now little incon- 
sistencies were explained: this was no 
“turnpike sailor,” but a genuine old salt— 
a Jack tar who had fixed his habits in the 
discipline of the British Navy. 

** Give me aclean shirtand ashilling, and 
I’m happy!” summed up his philosophy 
for the day ; or, to quote his solution of 
the problems of existence, “ Give me my 
life over again, and I’d have it just as 
it was, day for day!” Truly a strange 
spirit of contentment to be abroad in 
these times of restlessness and discontent. 

No vain regrets for him! Somehow he 
had never been taught the verb “to 
envy,” so hatred and malice had passed 
him by. He had seen the passing of the 
old sailing man-of-war, and much of his 
time at sea had been spent in foreign 
waters. 

In his day, too, it seems he had been 
a famous swimmer. Many a time, he 
said, he had dived from the mainyard, to 
come up on the other side of his ship, and 
his mind seemed to linger fondly on these, 
the days of a strength now gone. 

Champion rifle-shot of his squadron in 
the Mediterranean for one season seems 
to have been his best service record. “I 
was beaten the next time,” he ingenuously 
volunteered. 

“TI never was no scholar, and can 
neither read nor write.” Here, he allowed, 
was the secret of his not having done 
better in the Service. 

To a query as to whether he had seen 
any fighting, he acknowledged readily 
that he had never seen a gun fired in 
anger. “No, no! [ll not tell you what 
is not true,” was his way of putting it. 

That was all. Not much in his life, 
you may say, perhaps, Still, there he was 
that increasing rarity—a character and 
a convincingly honest old soul. Sun- 
shine or storm, "twas all in the day’s 
job, and somehow one felt “he’d done 
his duty.” 

A dinner, an old coat, with a small sum 
of money in his pocket, saw him off with 
a lighter step. 


On the threshold he turned back 
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suddenly, and, with a mysterious air of think as an old shirt to give me too, 
confidence, whispered to the mistress of ma’am!” 
the house, “ Do you think he has such a Poor old Jimmy ! 


Pp ei Pe A 
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“*Give me a clean shirt and a shilling, and I'm happy.'” 


A portrait by A, S, Hartwick. 





ALPHONSE ON SKI. 


HIS ACCOUNT OF THIS NERVE-SHATTERING EXPERIENCE. 


BY N. 


named 
Smith, a very good fellow. 

One day Smith come to me and 
say, “‘ Alphonse, have you ever been on 
ski?” 

I say to him, “ What you mean, on ski ? 
what is that, ski?” 

“My dear old chap,” he say, “it’s 
ripping sport. You go to a place where 
there’s a lot of snow, you know, and you 
tie yourself two long things like planks to 
the feet and then you fly about all over the 
shop. A man was telling me about it 
yesterday and showed me some pictures.* 
Why shouldn’t we go to Switzerland and 
make a try?” 

I say, “‘ Very well, we go! This Lon- 
don is éfouvantadble ; the English food is 
like their fogs, it makes you ill to swallow, 
and there is nothing more to eat.” 

So Smith and I go arm in arm to 
Cook’s and we buy tickets, and next 
day we go on the steamer to Boulogne. 
The steamer was disagreeable, with currents 
of air like the English houses, also I had 
terrible pain to the heart. 

Next day we arrive in Switzerland and 
stay in the Hétel Bellevue at Davos. 

The morning I leap from bed and look 
from the window. “ Mon Dieu/ Que 
Cest ravissant!” I cry. Everywhere 
beautiful white snow, not brown snow like 
in Leicester Square, but so white that 
Iam obliged to shut my eyes a minute. 
Cest patant / I cannot describe it. 

There is a knock at my door. I cry 
“Entrez/” and see it is Smith who enters, 
He is quite dressed and wears a strange cap. 

He say to. me, “What! not up yet? 
Oh, I say, come on! I want to start 
ski-ing. Hurry yourself! I come back 
in half an hour.” 

“Half an hour! My dear old chap,” I 
say, “I cannot dress so quick, and they 
have not brought my chocolat.” 

Smith grumble and call me “ lazy devil.” 
He go away, and after an hour I am quite 
ready, and then we run downstairs and 
look for some ski. The man in the hotel 
find some, and I ask him to help me 
arrange them. It take a long time, 
and when I have put them, these curious 
things, I have to begin arrange myself. 


fs London I have a friend 


EARDLEY-WILMOT. 


At last we start. I cry to Smith, “ You 
walk in advance and I follow !” but Smith 
not like this because sometimes I stand 
myself on his backs and he cannot go. I 
laugh very much when I do this, but 
Smith, he get angry, and at last he say to 
me, “ Look here, you go on ahead, dash 
it all!” But so soon as I go on ahead, 
as he say, he begin to place himself on 
my ski and to prick my legs with his 
points. This is not very agreeable for 
me, so we walk side by side. We do not 
fall, but we go slowly. ‘The people laugh, 
and I suppose we present a spectacle very 
droll, but Smith say, “Not at all; most 
people have an air much funnier.” 

Presently we come to where the road 
begin to descend. This is more difficult. 
I clasp my stick and try not to go so fast, 
but I cannot help it. Smith go faster too, 
but he not seem nervous, so I say to me, 
“It is all right—all right,” just to give me 
courage. Suddenly I perceive that some- 
thing terrible will happen—there is a sleigh 
and horses ascending the hill, and a man 
who leads the horses. I think to myself, 
“J will kill this man and injure his horses, 
because I cannot stop these sacré ski.” 
What to do? The sleigh approach and I 
cry to the man, “ Aftention/ Prenes 
garde!” but he take no notice. I am in 
despair. I agitate my stick and implore 
him to move himself, then I lose my 
balance and fall on the ground. There is 
a great noise and I find myself among the 
feet of the horses. The horses do not 
move ; I am afraid they begin to knock 
me, but perhaps they are tired and pleased 
to repose. The man is not wounded. I 
breathé my thankfulness over him and he 
very kind and try to help me raise myself, 
but it is difficult, because so soon I stand 
I fall again and am confused with the legs 
of this man. At last Iam free. Smith 
has been lying on the road laughing at me 
all the time. I reproach him for his levity 
in the hour of danger. Smith say there is 
no danger, but I am of other advice and 
when I see a sleigh again I take off my 
ski, or lie down on the side of the road. 

By this time I am quite broken, but I 
climb with Smith up a very high hill and 
arrive without breath. This climbing is 


* Readers may be referred to Mrs. Aubrey le Blond’s “‘Snow-Sport Pictures” on pp. 190-92. 
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extremely épuisant, because all the time the 
ski try to go down the hill backwards, and I 
must push them very hard to make progress. 
At the top we repose ourselves, and then 
Smith say, “‘ Now we have got to go down.” 

I ask how we go down, but Smith fall 
on his face before he answer me, and my 
ski begin to descend of themselves. I 
am sorry to leave Smith in his dangerous 
position, but it is too late. Crest 
efrayant/ 1 rush with rapidity and throw 
myself violently into the snow on the 
head. NowI think it is finished, I am 
buried under the snow and cannot move. 
Then I hear a shout quite close; it is 
Smith. I cry to him to warn him of my 
presence, but he make no attention, and 
throw himself on me. This is a terrible 
catastrophe! I cry that Iam crush, and 
dead under his body. He dig a long 
time and at last he pull me out all except 
my legs that cannot move, until he dis- 
cover he standing on them. 

Ils sont assommant ces machins! 1 am 
quite exhausted and would like to finish 
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quiet, but no—they will not permit. I 
start and my ski run themselves to meet 
themselves, and I precipitate on the points. 
Sometimes I think I go all right, then 
one ski slowly rise itself in the air, until I 
stand on one leg like a premiere danseuse. 
Naturally I cannot sustain me in this 
absurd position and I fall backwards, 
My descent composes itself of violent 
culbutes and I arrive at the bottom too 
tired to go any more. 

Smith, he say, “Don’t be a rotter!” 
But I tell him, “‘ Everyone to his taste. 
You English love this violent exercise, 
Vous avez quelquechose de violent dans le 
caractere. For my part, I do not care to 
feel the arms and the legs dislocated, and 
that I am enveloped in ice.” So I take 
off my ski and walk home. Safristi / 
but they are heavy like lead, these abomi- 
nable things. I arrive tout &@ fait éreinté. 
They ask me at the hotel how I enjoy 
myself on ski. I say there is nothing to 
equal it. This is quite true. 

To-morrow I learn to skate. 


THE PARAGON. 


F I could only just combine 
The charms of Jane and Caroline, 
And borrow too from Nan and Clare, 
To make one girl completely fair! 
I thought I saw her long ago, 
This Paragon—but now I know 
She could have only just possessed 
Some chance resemblance, like the rest, 
To her in whom I hope to find 
The charms of other girls combined. 
And later I was sure again 
That she, indeed, was she; but then 
I still would change her, truth to tell, 
I would have changed her nose with Nell. 
So I have had a futile quest: 
In this, indeed, 1 have been blessed 
To have escaped, to still be free 
From those who were not really she. 


M. M. MILLER. 


WHITE HEATHER. 


HOUGH queens and princesses 
Have all the fine dresses 
That money can buy, 
And jewels and laces 
To add to their graces, 
More lucky am I! 





I’m rich beyond measure, 
For I have a treasure 
No money can buy— 
A bit of white heather ; 
We found it together, 
My true love and I! 
HELEN TAYLOR. 
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AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 

The Angelus Player-Piano can be played on the Keyboard in 

the Ordinary way, or with the aid of the Angelus Music Roll. 
T The glorious possibilities of the Angelus-Player-Pianos have been still further increased by the 
he MELODANT my ent inve ntion of this wonderfulexpression device. The MELODANT accentuates the melody 
air,” bringing out the melody notes clearly and distinctly above the accompaniment, whether 
in bass, or treble, or in the midst of a fall ook or where they would otherwise be wholly covered in a maze of musical ornamentation. 


The marvellous device controlling-every variation of tempo, enabling the per- 
The PHRASING LEVER former to answer periectly the technical, intellectual, and emotional demands 

of the most simple or difficult music, preserving its marked time and true 
character, but admitting of rhythmic variations which give distinction and impart individuality to the performance. 


The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre-eminent Piano-Player, notably the Melody Buttons, 
for bringing out the beauties of any melody at will, and the Diaphragm Pneumatics, which impart the pliant, resilient, Human-like 
touch to the Keys. The 


oneer* Brinsmead Player- Piano 


combines all the greatest features of the two World-renow in- 
Struments in one case. The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and 
€xpression, with the maximum of reliability. 

rhe Ange lus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. The 


Angelus Piano-Player 


(in Cabinet Form) will play any grand or upright Piano, is adjusted 
and removed from the Piano in a moment. Beautiful in de 
appearan it contains all the exclusive features which ha 

the — is supreme. 


tly call, or write for Illustrated Catalogue, No. 25 


HERBERT MARSHALL 


(Dept. 25), 
Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, 


Regent Street, London, W. 
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FASHIONS FROM «THE RIVIERA. 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Photo hy Laurence & Co, 


A Visiting Gown by Laferriere. 


HRISTMAS is over and the skirts 
of the New Year are well en vue. 


For some of us they made their 
appearance under grey skies swept by cold 
winds; for others, and by a happy chance 


the writer was amongst them, they were 
ushered in on the balmy breezes which 


blow about the blue Mediterranean. Our 
turkey and plum pudding were eaten in 
a Riviera hotel, with the scent of mimosa 


Continued on Supplement, page 4 
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Don’t be without 
Music in 1908. 


























USIC for yourself, your family, your friends, 
music of every country and of every kind— 
songs, dances, operas, from the greatest classical 
masterpieces to the latest musical comedy “ hit,”"— 
all are available to everyone who owns a Pianola. 

Most homes possess a piano. It may be played 
every day, or, what is more likely, be seldom or 
never used. In any case, the Pianola would make 
it infinitely more valuable to you. 

As a means of home entertainment, the Pianola 
is unrivalled. The business man, after a hard day's 
work, finds in it just the sort of mental diversion 
he needs. To the hostess with guests to amuse, 
it is a never-failing aid. To every member of the 
family, it proves a source of the utmost interest and 
charm. 

With the Pianola, it is possible not only to play 
a!l kinds of music with perfect technique, but by 
means of the Metrostyle to interpret correctly, and 
with the Themodist to accent the melody notes as 
a musician does in hand-playing. These valuable 


‘devices, the Metrostyle and the Themodist, are 


to be found only in the Pianola. 

The purchase of a Pianola is an easy matter, for 
payment can be spread over one, two or three 
years. 

By deciding on the purchase of a Pianola now, 
you will add gréatly to the pleasures of your home 
during 1908 and many years to come. 

















For further particulars, write for Coniteinas A.B., 

The Orchestrelle Company, 
ZEOLIAN HALL, 

135 -6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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Photo by Félix. 


A Casino Toilette by Redfern. 


and tea-roses in the air and a cosmo- duty to sentimentalise over the good old- 

politan crowd of people around us. fashioned Christmas once prevalent in our 

Being English, we thought it was our land, and being modern we rejoiced in 
Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
“BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 














THE BEST RESTORATIVE 


IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





d Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 







MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


BRAND & CO., LTD.,. 
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\ [Llrerz Viefy* 
Stocking 
Supporters. 
THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 8 
THAT i 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 5 
4 WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 
Cotton. Silk, Cotton. Silk 
Plain. Plain. Fr 1 Frill ed. 
No. .O. No No. 
Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4,1/3 _ 
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Lady’s Size : ® 
With Shaped 7, 1/64 S7, 2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
Band, 
By Post rd. per pair extra. 





Uf unable to procure pon your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
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assisting at family 
gatherings, — Christ- 
mas-trees, or enter- 
tainments for the 
poor ; while they in all 
probability were 
thinking of us as 
exiles, even though 
they knew quite well 
we had chosen our 
lot. Nevertheless we 
were pleased at the 
polite attention of 
the hotel proprietor, 
which took the form 
of sending in the 
pudding _ all aflame 
and stuck with holly, 
and we were among 
the first to suggest a 
dance after dinner 
on New Year’s Day 
just to celebrate the 
old festive season. 
Fashion, though 
apparently a_ trivial 
matter in the opinion 
of not a few, is by 
no means so. shal- 
low as it seems, and 
at Monte Carlo, 
Cannes, Nice, Beau- 
lieu and Mentone it 
offers in the persons 
of women of all 
nationsquitea serious 
study. ‘They are all 
there—the complex 
Parisienne, the typi- 
cal Englishwoman, 
the unmistakable 
German, the artifi- 
cial Spaniard, the 
subtle Russian and 
the alluring Italian. 
And it is chiefly by 
their clothes ye shall 
knowthem. Especi- 
ally nowadays, when 
the Parisian dress- 
makers are as Cos- 
mopolitan as_ their 
clientes, for it is well 
Photo by Laurence & Co. known that the great 
A Chinchilla Coat by Bechoff-David. names of the Rue 
de la Paix and the 
our hearts that we were not trying to keep Place Vendéme are not exclusively 
it up still, We thought kindiy and pity- French. Yet there are some who can 
ingly of our friends at home who were claim to be truly Parisian, and amongst 
Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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BABY’S 
CHOICE 


For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the 
Skin and Hair Is 





Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, antisep- 
tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 
purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 
ing of flower odours, Cuti- 
cura Soap is unrivalled for 
cleansing, preserving, and 
purifying the skin, scalp, 
hair,and handsof infants and 
children. Guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and may be 
used from the hour of birth. 


Sold thro oun! hout the world. Depots: London, 27, 

Charterhouse 5 P. . o 

lia, R. Towns Co. Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
>. i< 


Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; 
So. Afri Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete., U.S. A., 
Potter ug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Bostop 
a” Post-freo, Cuticura Book on Care cf the Skia, 





Supplement 8 


these may be counted Laferritre, from 
whom we show a simple gown in moss- 
green velvet with a mantle of the same 
coloured cloth soutaché. 

Another toilette easily distinguished as 
Parisian was worn at the Monte Carlo 
Casino. by Mlle. Fontenay of the Nou- 
veautés. It is in golden-brown Liberty 


satin, with a stole of Venise embroidered 
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dress more varied than it is on the 
Riviera,-and - nowhere else does one see 
so well which way the fashions are tend- 
ing. ‘This year the most marked change 
from last is shown. Nothing suits a 
Frenchwoman better than a marquise, 
but it is seldom becoming to a woman 
of another nation. Much more adapt- 
able is the style of hat we show here 











Photo by Laurence & Co, 





A felt and fur hat by Virot. 


in gold, and it is made, as will be seen by 
the reproduction we give of it, in the new 
Princess style signed Redfern. 

In our third illustration we show a 
handsome chinchilla coat from Bechoff- 
David, made for a German lady of high 
rank. Moreover we saw the lady wearing it 
at Cannes, and she refuted completely the 
idea that all German ladies dress badly. 

Nowhere, I suppose, is the pageant of 


from Virot, in felt and fur, and there are 
endless picture shapes, quite moderate in 
size and trimming, which seem specially 
made for the flower-like English face. 
As for the toque, I have yet to find the 
Englishwoman who can put it on as well 
as the Frenchwoman, and though the 
American comes near to success, even 
she has not quite “ arrived.” 
M. E. C, 








